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|| The PLYMOUTH 18-ton Gasoline Locomotive is the crowning achievement 
! in gasoline locomotive construction. 
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; . , ; Ss a4. Westinghouse Automatic and Straight Air Brakes < 
| - Steel girder-beam frame and bar sides with cast IAC (optional). Hand brakes to all four wheels. ; 2 
; steel bumpers. Built for herd knocks i. ] Always ready, no licensed engineer, no ; 
: P, wer Fi] 6-cylinder Trustworthy Climax Engine, and mConomicail “stand-by” expense, no boiler troubles, low yi Q 
% : Plymouth 4-speed double reduction transmis operating and maintenance cost. 3 
We have told but half the story. Write today for detailed 
specifications of this remarkable money-making locomotive. 
Fate-Root-Heath Co. (Plymouth Locomotive Works) Plymouth, Ohio 
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Steady plugging on the job is the one thing that brings production up to 
the high water mark. 


The O. S. Dependable crane is the one piece of equipment you can depend 
on to deliver a steady service performance day after day without any fuss 


or fireworks. It will plug steadily away, having sufficient reserve of 
strength and power to meet emergencies. 


_ The O. S. is built to welcome continuous operation without fear of break- 
| down, fast depreciation or shortened service life. 


Write for our catalog 


CRANES * BUCKETS * SHOVELS 


608 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
IVhen writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 











Factory: Huntington, Ind. 
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“Sandcraft,” the Largest of Sand Dredges 


‘ 


Two 20-Inch Pumps Draw Plaster Sand and Asphalt Filler from the 
Bottom of Lake Michigan and Also Pump It from the Boat’s Hoppers 
to Stockpiles and to Fill in on Lake Shore 


RODUCING units in the sand and 

gravel industry grow larger each year. 
When 16-in. pump dredges were intro- 
duced a few years ago it was thought 
that the limit had been reached. But 
now comes the Sandcraft of the Construc- 
tion Materials Co. of Chicago, a_ sea- 
20-in. 


pumps of special design, not only able 


going vessel with two dredging 
to dig her cargo but also to transport 
it, and to unload the cargo with the same 
pumps that excavated it. 

Of course sea-going hopper dredges 
are no new thing in river and harbor 


work, but even among these the Sand- 





craft stands out for her size, her excellent 
construction and design and her adapta- 
bility to the various classes of work in 
which she is employed. By way of em- 
phasizing this one may cite the dimen- 
sions and capacity of an ordinarv sea- 
dredge described in a 


going hopper 


standard book on excavation. This craft 
had a length over all of 155 ft. as against 
the 263 ft. of the Sandcraft, and her hop- 
pers would hold 490 yd. as compared with 
2000 yd. which the Sandcraft holds. 

As a sand producer, the job of the Sand- 
craft is to dredge sand for many purposes, 
including plastering sand and asphalt filler 


The “Sandcraft’”’ as she appeared at the dock shortly before 


off the Michigan shore. This sand is then dis- 
charged to stockpiles in the big yards 
which the Materials Co. 
maintains at South Chicago. 


Construction 
A surprising 
is sold in the Chi- 
cago market, far more than one would 


amount of such sand 


believe who thinks of sand only in con- 
nection with making concrete. But even 
this large amount cannot keep the Sand- 
craft busy throughout the season, so the 
remainder of the time is used in dredging 
sand for filling in the large improvements 

lake shore at Chi- 
cago. This filling material is good, clean 
sand, for the mud and silt found along- 


being made along the 


being put into service 
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Looking forward. The two suctions lie along the sides, as shown, when the boat 
is moving. When ready to pump, the suctions are swung out from the side by 
the cranes shown at the right and left 





Looking aft. Both this and the picture above show the sluices through which the 
hoppers are filled. Galley and dining hall are in the house at the stern 








es 


Looking into hopper at rear. At the right is one of the sluices with traps 
through which the hopper is filled 
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shore near the city will not stand well 
enough. So that while engaged in this 
filling work the Sandcraft is still employed 
in sand production. 


A Big Boat 


The length overall of the Sandcraft 
is 263 ft. its molded breadth is 43 ft. 6 
in. and its molded depth 20 ft. It is given 
the highest Lloyd’s rating (*Al). The 
main propelling engine is a triple com- 
pound with cylinders 20 in., 33 in. and 
54 in in diameter. There are two smaller 
triple expansion engines (12 in., 19 in. 
and 28 in. cylinders with 15-in. stroke), 
each of which is connected to a centrifugal 
pump of special design. These are nom- 
inally rated as 20-in. pumps, but are used 
with an 18-in. pipe line in pumping to 
the shore. Beside these main power units 
there are eight American Hoist and Der- 
rick Co.’s 7-in.x12-in. steam winches and 
an American Shipbuilding Co.’s 10-in. by 
10-in. steam windlass. The boat is elec- 
trically lighted throughout, the lighting 
engine and generator being in duplicate, 
and a powerful headlight is included in 
the equipment. 

The greater part of the boat is taken 
up by the sand hoppers fore and aft which 
are 32 ft. wide and 23 ft. deep. In these 
the sand is pumped and when loaded they 
will hold 2100 cu. yd., although from 1600 
to 1800 yd. is the ordinary load carried this 
year on account of low water conditions on 
the lakes. The hoppers are provided with 
overflows for the run-off of the excess water 
pumped in with the sand and also with suc- 
tion outlets by which the sand can be pumped 
from the hoppers to the shore. 

The suction pipes, 60 ft. long, are at- 
tached to the pump suction by flexible 
couplings and are each handled by three 
cranes. The lines for moving the cranes 
in and out and for raising and lowering 
the suctions go to steam winches. All the 
controls are brought to two sets of seven 
levers by which the pump men stand. 
Beside them is the instrument board from 
which they read the vacuum and pressure 
maintained by the pumps when these are 
working and by which they regulate the 
work of the pumps. 


Making Clean Sand 


The pumps discharge into a pipe system 
which gives the greatest flexibility of 
working. Either pump can pump not 
only to either hopper but to either side 
of either hopper. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to confine the pumping to one side 
in order to trim the boat. The discharge 
from the pump to the hoppers runs into 
steel launders with screens in the bottom. 
A series of pockets in the bottom of these 
launders catch the sand in the stream, the 
excess water and mud flowing overboard. 

The design and operation of these laun- 
ders is one of the features that differen- 
tiates the Sandcraft from the ordinary con- 
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Left—There is a set of controls like this and an operator for each of the 20-in. pumps. Right—One of the small steam 


ip wy 


engines which move the suction cranes 





Left—Sand and water pouring into the hopper from the sand traps in the sluice. Right—Close-up of sand trap 





showing gate and regulating chain 


Left—Discharge from 20-in. pump to stockpile. Right—Instrument board with pressure and vacuum gages for both pumps 


tractor’s dredge. The screens of woven 
wire with %%4-in. holes throw off all over- 
size and trash, insuring a clean product. 
The pockets are provided with gates, and 
may be so regulated as to classify the 
sand to a certain extent, and it is intended 
to carry this matter of classifying the 


product further at some future date. 
On reaching the shore the discharge 
lines of the pumps are connected to shore 
lines through which the sand from the 
hoppers is pumped to stockpiles or to the 
The Con- 


struction Materials Co. uses the Sensibar 


space that is to be filled in. 


method, patented—an ingenious method of 
building stockpiles by pumping. Strips of 
canvas are used to cover a low dam of 
sand that confines the water and settling 
sand, the canvas preventing the dam from 
washing out. The excess water goes out 
through an adjustable everflow. 
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Part of 60-ft. suction and the crane by which it is swung out 
from the side of the boat 


Filling the hoppers trom the sand bank 
in the lake requires from two to four 
hours, according to whether the “digging” 


is easy or hard. It takes about two hours 


hoppers through the 


to discharge the 


shore line. 


The “‘Sandcraft” Runs Night and Day 
in Good Weather 
With a big 


her crew of 27 


boat like the Sandcraft and 


men, lost time runs into 


1 
} 


money, so the boat runs night and day 


during the season, stopping only when 


é ; 
h winds 


interfere with pumping 


cold 


very hig 


or when extreme weather makes 


working impossible. No sooner does the 
boat reach the dredging ground than 
soundings are made, to be sure there is 


a sufficiency of sand betore it, and the 
suctions are lowered and pumping begins. 
As soon as the boat returns the cargo 1s 
pumped out and the boat returns for an- 
Working in this 


such a 


other load. way the 


amount that dredge can handle 


runs into very large tonnage figures. 

Next to its unloading method the pumps 
of the Sandcraft are its most distinguishing 
feature. They were especially designed and 
built for it by the Materials 


able assistance of the Worth- 


Construction 
Co. with the 





Capt. John Messener 


ington Pump and = Machinery 


Corp., the 


ideas tor this new type of pump being 


furnished by J. R. Sensibar, president of 
the Construction Materials Co. They are 
not at all like the ordinary dredge pump. 
like the 


centrifugal pumps used so much in munici- 


They are more high-efficiency 
pal water supply stations, and their eff- 
ciency is far beyond that of the ordinary 


tvpe of dredge pump. 





Screens in sluices 





Chief Engineer Wm. Dueno 


Outlet for the waste water on 


stockpile 
John Messner is captain of the boat 
and Joseph Brownell is first mate. Wm. 


Dueno is chief engineer. Captain Messner 
has been on the lakes since boyhood and 
the chief has been in almost every country 
in the world to which steamers go. 

The Sandcraft was built in South Chi- 
cago during the war, went to the ocean by 
Welland was 


brought back here last spring and turned 


way of the canal and 
from a cargo boat to her present shape. 
She is splendidly built, steel construction 
being used throughout. The designs for her 
reconstruction were made by Mr. Sensibar. 

The Construction Materials Co. is one 
of the larger producers in the Chicago 
territory having yards at South Chicago, 
In addi- 
tion to the Sandcraft it operates the steamer 
Barth on similar work and a large sand and 
gravel plant at Mich., from 
which the steamer Hennepin, also owned by 
the Materials Construction Co., brings the 
product to Chicago. Other bank operations 
are at Gary and Miller, Ind., and Muskegon, 
Mich. 

J. R. Sensibar is president and genera! 
manager, and R. C. Yeoman is assistant gen- 
eral manager. 


and Chicago, Waukegan and Gary. 


Ferrysburg, 


The offices of the company 
are at 133 West Washington street, Chicago. 





First Mate Joseph Brownell 
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Requirements of Sand for Sand Blasting 


By W. M. Weigel 


Mineral Technologist, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines 


AND FOR special purposes usually re- 

quires different methods of preparation 
from those where the ordinary mixture of 
sizes as naturally occurring are suitable. One 
of the classes requiring the most uniformly 
sized grains is sand blast sand. 

The use of the sand blast has increased 
rapidly during the past few years. It was 
formerly used almost entirely in the foundry 
to clean and remove inequalities from rough 
castings. This is still the most important 
application, but in addition it is now em- 
ployed for the removal of paint from old 
surfaces, carving and engraving on stone 
and marble, glass cutting, cleaning or reno- 
vating the walls of stone and brick buildings 
that have become discolored, preparing the 
surface of metals for the electrolytic bath, 
putting the final finish to metal surfaces and 
has even been proposed as a means of chan- 
neling or cutting out stone in the quarry. 


Grading of Blast Sand 


Some producers, especially those in the 


central states, or when only one or two 
grades are produced, have trade names for 
the different sizes. In the eastern states, 
however, attempt at standardization 
made and the grades or different 


sizes are numbered. 


some 
has beet 
Those commonly made 
are No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4, No. 1 
being the finest and No. 4 the largest. Some 
producers make a No. 0, but this is unusual, 
while some do not make No. 4, as their sand 
banks do not contain sufficient material of 
this size. In general, a No. 2, for example, of 
one producer is approximately equal in size 
to a No. 2 of another. Although the same 
sized screens may be used, differences in their 
method of operation, slope and whether 
or dry screening is used, as 


wet 
well as the 
characteristic shape of the sand grains, will 
make variations in the finished products. 

The following table shows the limiting 
size of screen mesh of each grade as re- 
ported by two producers : 


Size No. A B 
1 — 20 + 30 mesh ee 
2 — 10 + 20 mesh — 16+ 20 
3 — 8&+ 10 mesh — 10+ 16 


4 — 3/16"'+ 8 mesh Not made 
Screen sizing is by no means perfect, even 
under the best conditions, and there is al- 
ways some undersize and oversize present. 
Samples were collected at several plants and 
Screen analyses made. Tyler standard test- 


Ing sieves were used. The results are shown 


helow. 
NO. 0 SAND 
oe Producer Producer 
a B, Pet. D, Pet. 
r2 ).00 3 
-20 + 28 275 30:60 
= 7 + 35 18.10 56.50 
35 + 48 28.66 11.80 
48 + 65 29.41 0.50 
65 + 100 15.72 0.30 
— 100 5.36 14 


Producer D’s No. 0 sand is prepared pri- 


marily for a filter sand and hence the fines 


have been largely removed. 
NO. 1 SAND 

Prod. Prod. Prod. Prod. Prod 
A, B, c, D, Ey 
Mesh Pet. Pct. Pet. Pct. Pet. 
+ 14 0.00 0.00 0.20 0.40 0.00 
— 14+ 20 0.75 0.10 10.10 35.30 1.00 
— 20 + 28 39.22 5.05 48.40 61.50 27.00 
— 28 + 35 51.76 42.45 37.10 2.70 64.40 
-35 + 48 6.85 39.91 2.80 0.10 6.70 
— 48+ 65 1.08 11.89 TAR ak 0.70 
— 65 + 100 0.34 0.60 anita) eects 0.20 


Producer E markets this product under a 
trade name and not a number, but it is in- 
cluded here, as it more nearly compares with 
the No. 1 sand of the other producers. 

NO. 2 SAND 


Prod. Prod. Prod. Prod. 
Mesh A, Pet. B, Pct C, Pct. D, Pet. 
10 0.00 0.00 0.12 0.00 
+ 14 22.00 1.32 27.20 32.20 
—— 14+ 20 60.42 18.98 63.40 46.15 
—20 + 28 14.25 52.15 9.16 13.70 
— 28 + 35 2.25 22.49 0.12 6.15 
—35 + 48 0.60 oa 1.50 
48 + 65 0.20 Ge. ecm 0.30 
65 ).28 G36 (acc «sox 
NO. 3 SAND 
Prod Prod Prod. Prod 
Mes A, Pct B, Pct C, Pet D, Pet 
1.4 So! eee eee 
4 +6 0.37 0.00 0.00 0.00 
—6 +8 15.76 1.32 23.20 1.55 
-&§ +10 62.85 13.01 67.00 51.60 
— 10+ 14 20.00 34.23 9.65 31.10 
— 14+ 20 0.90 42.50 0.15 15.45 
-20 + 28 0.10 i. eons 0.30 
— 28 + 35 0.02 Goer: kkk il 
NO. 4 SAND 
Producer Producer Producer 
Mesh A, Pet: C, Pet. , Pet. 
3 +4 4.55 1.40 2.70 
—4 +6 38.50 82.90 73.90 
—6 +8 43.09 15.10 23.20 
—s8 +10 12.85 0.60 0.20 
—10+ 14 Cee at meee 
14 + 20 O85 #o$- mms <u 
Considerable variations may be noted in 


the products from the different plants. How- 
ever, for most of them the following range 
in sizes applies roughly, disregarding small 
percentages of coarse and fine material: 

Sand No. 1—Through 20 and retained on 48 mesh 
Sand No. 2—Through 10 and retained on 28 mesh 


Sand No. 3—Through 6 and retained on 14 mesh 
Sand No. 4—Through 4 and retained on 8 mesh 


Producers have, in general, their own line 


of customers who are familiar with the use 


of the particular grade of sand they are 
using, and normally the producers would, at 
first, not see any advantage in uniformity 


of practice. It is not the intent or purpose 


of this paper to recommend standard sizes, 
but at the same time it would seem advis- 
able for the producers to get together and 


discuss this point. The following range of 


sizes is suggested: 
Sand No. 1—Through 20 mesh, on 35 mesh 
Sand No. 2—Through 10 mesh, on 28 mesh 
Sand No. 3—Through 6 mesh, on 10 mesh 
Sand No. 4—Through 4 mesh on 8 mesh 


Screening is not perfect, so that small 


amounts of coarse and fine material must 


be permitted. A minimum of not over 2% 


failine to pass the coarser screen and not 
S 


finer screen should 
make a satisfactory product and not be diffi- 
cult to produce in a commercial way. 


over 5% passing the 


Shape of Grains 


Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the relative merits of sharp, angular 
grains and rounded grains. Advocates of 
sharp grain claim faster cutting and those 
of the rounded grain claim smoother work 
and longer life to the sand. That is, that it 
can be used over more often and makes less 
dust. Many consumers have used only one 
kind and are therefore not basing their opin- 
One consumer reported that 
they used a certain sand because it had sharp 
cutting angles and they preferred it to the 
round. An examination of the sand showed 
it to be a decidedly rounded grain material. 

All quartz grains have about the same 
hardness, but there is considerable difference 
in the “toughness” or ability to resist crush- 
ing and shattering. No method of testing 
this property other than actual use has been 
developed. The results of plant tests would 
be interesting, but on account of the many 


ions on fact. 


variables entering into the work would be 


misleading unless carried out most care- 


fully. 
Application of Different Sizes 
No. 0 is little used. No. 1 is used for 
light work and where a_ comparatively 


smooth finish is desired, as for finishing 
automobile castings, finishing brass, frosting 
A large manu- 
facturer of pipe fittings, both brass and iron, 
uses No. 1 sand exclusively. No. 2 is used 
for similar work but of heavier character. 
A manufacturer of enameled bath tubs uses 
No. 2 sand only. Nos. 1 and 2 are the sizes 
Nos. 3 and 4 are for the heav- 
iest cast iron and steel work only, very lit- 
tle No. 4 being used. 


glass and removing paint. 


mostly used. 


Mining and Preparation 

The main producing centers are New Jer- 
sey, Ohio and Illinois. 

New Jersey produces both bank or lake 
and beach sand. Mining or recovery is by 
steam bank is water 
level, and will not hold water for a dredg- 


shovel if the above 
[If a pond can be made, the min- 
hydraulic dredging 
with centrifugal pumps placed on a floating 


ing pond. 


ing is usually done by 


dredge and discharging to the washing and 
screening plant through long pipe lines. In 
some localities, as on the ocean beach, re- 
covery is by locomotive cranes equipped with 
clamshell buckets. 

Washing of the sand is carried on in all 
This may be only screen washing 


Other 


cases. 


where the sand is particularly clean. 
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methods include the use of sand cones and 
helical screw washers of the Lewistown type. 

In rare cases the final screening or sizing 
is done wet, in rotary screens or trommels. 
This practice is unusual, as it involves the 
separate drying of each size. The usual 
practice is to dry the entire product after 
washing, or that portion of it taken out by 
wet screening to be sized to the various 
grades of blast sand. If only one size is 
made, it is usually by wet screening. 

Both stationary steam dryers and revolv- 
ing mechanical dryers are employed. The 
larger sizes, Nos. 3 and 4, are usually taken 
out by revolving screens of woven wire 
cloth. The finer sizes are separated on 
shaking or vibrating screens. At one plant 
the products were screened twice to remove 
excessive over and under size and make a 
uniform product. At another plant sizes 1, 
2 and 3 are separated on stationary sloping 
screens. A good product is made, consid- 
ering uniformity, but the efficiency is low 
and plans are under way to displace the 
stationary screens with vibrating ones. 

The Ohio and Illinois sands are obtained 
generally from more or less coherent sand- 
stone. Those in Ohio usually require crush- 
ing. The Illinois deposits are less consoli- 
dated and while they require blasting to 
loosen up the beds, disintegrate and fall 
to pieces in water sufficiently so that the 
material can be handled by dredging pumps. 


Necessity for Washing 

All bank and beach sand contains silt 
or clay, which, adhering to the quartz 
grains, can only be removed by washing. 
Also, varying amounts of vegetable mat- 
ter may be present, which would break 
up and pass through the screens with 
the finished sand. A small amount of 
clay adhering to the quartz grains does 
not, in itself, lower the usefulness of the 
sand. For proper use, however, the sand 
must be perfectly dry; otherwise, it tends 
to choke in the sand blast machines. The 
presence of clay or similar foreign mat- 
ter, may cause the sand to absorb mois- 
ture, and in this way, cause trouble in 
its use. Also, the amount of dust made 
is increased, but this is a small objec- 
tion as clay dust is much less injurious 
in all ways than silica dust. 


Utilization of Waste Blast Sand 


In nearly all cases, the sand is used 
over and over, until the grains are broken 
too fine to accomplish the desired result. 
The fan exhausting the air, sand and cut- 
ings from the sand blast room discharges 
to a collector of some form in which the 
dust is separated from the coarser ma- 
terial. If a coarse size is used originally, 
the finer sizes resulting from breaking 
of the grains may be separated by screen- 
ing and used for suitable purposes. In 
many instances the dust is convidered 
worthless and is thrown away. At foun- 
dries a use may often be found for this 
material, and the following suggestions 
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have been made.* 

“The United States Silica Co., Chicago, 
furnishes the following data on possible 
uses for waste sandblast dust: 

1. As a foundry parting it is shaken 
from a bag exactly as ordinary parting 
is applied. 

2. Mixed with dead core or gangway 
sand it forms excellent cores, especially 
for thin, difficult work. 

3. It can be used as a core wash in 
place of ordinary silica dust. 

4. Under certain conditions, it can be 
used as a foundry facing, but the 
foundryman’s judgment must be exer- 
cised in applying it to various classes of 
work. 

5. It can be mixed with clay for luting 
the covers of annealing pots. 

6. It has been employed successfully 
as an interlining between the brick floor- 
ing and the metal bottom of annealing 
and other furnaces. A layer of dry dust 
1% in. thick imparts a cushioning effect 
to the brick floor which aids in prevent- 
ing breakage under heavy loads. The 
sand also insulates the bottom of the 
furnace which lengthens its life. 

The waste sand also could be used as a 
mixture for making concrete but as par- 
ticles of iron and steel would lead to 
discoloration, it should not be used on 
work above ground. The sand also has 
been used for covering newly laid asphalt 
roads, with excellent results.”—Reports of 
Investigations, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. 


*Abrasive Industry, October, 1923, p. 305. 


Phoenix Portland Cement 


Company Expands 
HE Phoenix Portland Cement Co. has 
completed plans for the immediate con- 
struction of an addition to the plant at 
Birmingham, Ala., which will increase the 
present capacity of 1,500,000 bbl. annually 
by 33%%. Contracts for the necessary 
machinery and equipment are being let and 
the work will be started immediately. 
Lindley C. Morton, president of the com- 
pany, states that the company has author- 
ized an increase in its capital stock to 
$4,000,000, and is now prepared to proceed 
with its proposed new plant at New Orleans, 
Ala—Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


Projects for New Cement Plants 
in Catskill, N. Y. 
Ienenens drilling for samples ot 

lime rock is being done on properties in 
the southern part of Catskill, N. Y. This 
rock is believed to be well adapted to ce- 
ment manufacture and investigations thus 
far confirm the belief. 
There are already three cement plants in 
and around Catskill, and according to the 
present prospects at least two more plants 


may be built in the near future—Kingston 
(N. Y.) Leader. 
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The Analysis of Phosphate Rock 


N article on the analysis of phosphate 

rock, by G. E. F. Lundell and J. I. Hoff- 
man of the Bureau of Standards, was pub- 
lished in the journal of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, volume 8, 
pages 182-206. 

Methods for the determination of moisture, 
phosporic acid, “soluble iron and alumina,” 
and calcium are given, together with results 
obtained in the analysis of the Bureau of 
Standards standard sample of phosphate 
rock by the use of these and other methods. 


The use of boric acid is desirable in 
preparing solutions for the analysis of 
phosphate rock, for this lessens the hydro- 
fluoric acid attack on glassware and pre- 
vents the interference of this acid in de- 
terminations of phosphorus. 


Results obtained by solution of the am- 
monium-phosphomolybdate precipitate and 
a single precipitation with magnesia mix- 
ture cannot be correct except through com- 
pensating errors, for the precipitate always 
contains molybdenum and is rarely of ideal 
composition. If magnesia is added too slowly 
to neutral or ammoniacal solutions of phos- 
phate, the results are usually low. For ac- 
curate analyses, solution of the magnesium 
ammonium phosphate precipitate is recom- 
mended, followed by the addition of 2 to 3 
cc. of magnesia mixture and reprecipitation 
by ammonia. 

In the alkalimetric method for phos- 
phorus, the solution should not be heated 
after the addition of the molybdate reagent. 
The 23:1 ratio cannot be used in calcu- 
lating the phosphorous titre of the sodium 
hydroxide solution unless the method is 
carefully worked out and followed to the 
letter. 


It is not difficult to get concordant results 
for “soluble iron.” The determination of 
“soluble alumina,” on the other hand, re- 
quires rigid attention to a definitely defined 
method of solution and careful analysis if 
comparable results are to be obtained. 


Portland, Ore., Ends Sand and 
Gravel War 


SAND AND GRAVEL WAR has just 

been terminated in Portland, Ore. Rates 
on the dock were cut from $1.35 to 75 cents, 
with cartage rates cut from 50 cents a yard 
on the first zone and an increase of 10 cents 
for every half mile, to 25 cents a yard. 


California Pumice 


UMICE ISLAND, near Salton sea, five 

miles northwest of Calipatra, in South- 
ern California, contributes 30 carloads of 
pumice to the commerce of the world each 
year. Pumice Island was once an island in 
Salton sea, but now, three miles inland, it is 
entirely surrounded by dry land. 
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What the British Quarry Association Has 
Done for the Industry 


How They Have Solved Many Technical Prob- 


lems and Changed Jealousy to Fair Competition 


By S. McPherson 


General Secretary of the British Institution of Quarry Managers 


HE esteemed and energetic Editor- 

Manager of Rock Propucts, Mr. Nathan 
C. Rockwood, has asked me to write an 
article for insertion in his journal and 
gives me as the “terms of reference” the 
following: 


Sir Henry P. Maybury, president of the 
Institution of Quarry Managers 


1. What has The Institution of Quarry 
Managers given to the Quarrying Industry 
of Great Britain? 

2. British opinions of what a quarry- 
men’s association should be. 

Now those terms of reference are most 
difficult for me to deal with for various 
reasons, not the least being that my en- 
thusiasm for our Institution of Quarrv 
Managers and my pride in its progress and 
success is apt to make my pen run away 
with me when dealing with the first item, 
and my views of what the institution has 
given to the industry may be exaggerated. 
As to the second item, I cannot claim to 
be able to voice the views of the industry 
in general and am not bigoted enough to 
think that my personal views represent the 
general view. However, I can play for 
Safety with this by outlining the aims 
and objects of the different quarrying as- 


sociations in Great Britain as far as I 
know them. 


The Institution of Quarry Managers 


It may not be out of place to briefly 
give the history, aims and objects of The 
Institution of Quarry Managers, although 
this Institution is not altogether unknown 
in any English speaking part of the globe. 
I believe we can claim to have been the 
first association of quarry managers in 
the world, your National Crushed Stone 
Association, not coming into operation 
for a year or so (if my memory serves 
me right) after we few pioneers had the 
temerity in 1917 to meet in an endeavor 
to form a chain which would link quarry 
managers—quarry manager with us im- 
plies quarry owner and what you in 
America name quarry superintendent—to- 
gether for the purpose of friendly inter- 
course and the discussion of problems 
common to all. We started with a mem- 
bership of a half dozen, not one of whom 
was endowed with any superfluous cash 
which could be given to further the cause, 
and under a great handicap in naming 
ourselves “The Quarry Managers Asso- 
It may surprise our American 
friends to know that if we had from the 
commencement named ourselves an “In- 
stitution” and not an “Association” we 
would have been welcomed with open 


ciation”. 


arms—perhaps. However, an association 
of quarry managers, in the eyes of a few 
big men in the quarrying industry, could 
only have one object, and that to im- 
prove financial positions of the members. 
In effect they said we must be a trades 
union. 


Thanks to a few broad-minded stalwarts 
we overcame that and the half dozen of 
1917 numbered 500 in December of 1924. 
The first year or two was a struggle, 
a financial struggle. All services and 
out-of-pocket expenses were met by the 
individual, the yearly subscriptions going 
to meet the expense of postage, printing 
and so forth. The objects of the Associ- 
ation in 1917 were stated as follows, and 
no material alteration has been made since 
or is likely to be made in the future. 


“An Institution for the discussion of 
technical and geological questions relating 


to quarrying and other matters pertaining 
to the control of quarries and the welfare 
of members.” 

Well; what have we given to the in- 
dustry? To answer this broadly I believe 
the Institution has been the means oi 
giving to the quarrying industry of Great 
Britain an education they could not other- 
wise have had. It should not be forgotten 
that our membership is not confined to 
Great Britain; we have members in Egypt, 
India, South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, France, Spain, Norway, and a 
few in America. Mr. Smith who is one 
of the leading men in the National Slate 





Henry J. Grace, vice-president 


Association of America and Mr. Roberts 
of Granville, N. Y., were two of our first 
members abroad. We fondly hoped that 
we would have been able to have a branch 
in the United States of America, but your 
own Association have come along so 
quickly and been so ‘ably managed that 
we suppose we must be content, although 
reluctant to leave America to the Ameri- 
cans. We have cut out the misguided 
jealousy of quarry managers which was 


simply the fruit of being absolute 
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strangers one to the other and opened 
the doors of all quarries for our members 
to go and see what others are doing, see 


what others have achieved, and then go 





E. P. Page, chairman 


back and do likewise. 
before often a personal feeling of jealousy 
and antipathy, has now become friendiy 
trade competition. By the reading and 


Rivalry, which was 


publication of technical papers on every 
subject connected with the industry and 
by discussion through pages of our jour- 
nal on various questions pertaining to tke 
industry we get the experience of a num- 
ber of practical men pooled for the bene- 
fit of them all. It should be understood 
that, unlike your National Crushed Stone 
Association or National Slate Association. 
our Institution embraces all 
quarries—crushed stone, building stone, 
Paving stone, granite, basalt, sandstone, 
limestone, in fact quarries of any and al! 
kinds and qualities of stone, slate, etc. 

As a very small example of what we 
have given to the industry may be men- 
tioned the discussion on modern oil en- 
gines which followed a paper read before 
one of our branches some months ago. 
The paper was published in our journal, 
and dealt in particular with the four-cyc!e 
cold starting horizontal crude oil engine, 
and was immediately followed by a 
lengthy well-written and interesting letter 
of criticism by a user and supporter of the 
two-cycle 


classes of 


vertical crude oil engine. ! 
forget at the moment the number of mem. 
bers who have taken part in the discus- 
sion of whether the four-cycle horizontal 
or the two-cycle vertical oil engine is the 
most satisfactory for quarry work, but 
what I do know and have proof of is that 
a very large number of quarry owners 
and managers know now a great deal more 
about modern oil engines than they did 


U 
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before, and I can safely say would ever 
have done if it had not been that our In- 
stitution and journal made this discussion 
possible. 
Our Institution confines itself to the 
technical and practical side of the produc- 
tion of the quarries; the marketing and 
labor problems we leave severely alone. 
We have in this country a very strong 
organization which goes under the name 
of The Federation of Quarry Owners, and 
there is another named The Slate Quarry 
Owners Association which deal with the 
labor side ot the business. 
have gone 


We believe we a long way 


towards achieving one aim of our insti- 


tution and that is to raise the status of 





P. J. Lycett, honorary treasurer 


the quarry manager, but we are not yet 
satisfied with our labors in this direction 
and will not ‘be until quarry management 
is a recognized profession. Not so many 
years ago, or to be more definite, before 
the war (and in this country pre and post 
war are as two different worlds), quarries 
small, 
badly equipped concerns, but since 1918 
the introduction of 
and improved 


with a few exceptions were very 


improved machinery 
methods ot working has 
revolutionized the industry so that while 
10 years ago it was thought that any Tom, 
Dick or Harry could manage a quarry, 
now only a man of experience can hope 
to work a quarry profitably. Perhaps it 
was just coincidence, or luck, but our in- 
stitution came into being at the time this 
revolution in quarrying commenced, and 
by our dissemination of knowledge we 
can claim to have very greatly assisted 
quarry their endeavor to 
equip their quarries to cope with the alt- 
ered conditions. 


Managers in 


And we consider that 
in consequence of the experience, skill and 
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other qualifications re- 
the quarry manager his 
occupation should be classed among the 
professions. We have done something to- 
wards this and hope to do very much 
more in the near future. 


engineering and 
quired now by 


Our annual conferences which are on 
somewhat similar lines to your conven- 
tions in America give quarry managers 
from all over our comparatively tiny bit 
of island an opportunity to fraternize and 
swap ideas. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that we were very disappointed that 
Mr. Rockwood found it impossible to carry 
out his promise to be with us at our last 
conterence. 

We have the British Isles divided into 
districts and occasional meetings are held 
during the vear in the various districts. 
These meetings bring together the local 
managers and it can be said without ex- 
aggeration that before the institution was 
formed there were neighboring managers 
almost within a stone’s throw of each 
other who were complete strangers. To 
give a concrete instance, I know mana- 
gers living 30 miles apart who had never 
each other 


intil our institution 


ver. And while, pre- 


1 


knew each other 


seen 1 
brought them toget! 
viously, they by name, 
they were most suspicious of each other, 

when they 
together at a meeting of the 


and were agreeably surprised 
did come 
institution to find what decent neighbors 
they had. 

But if we have given the industry some 
little assistance, we do not claim to have 


J. Edward Roberts, vice-chairman 
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given it a great deal or anything like what 
we should like to give it, but we are young 
vet and gaining experience as we joz 


along. 


What a Quarrymen’s Association 


Should Be 


Before giving the British opinions as to 
what a quarrymen’s association should be, 
let me give my personal opinion. Assuming 
that “quarryman” is intended to mean a 
quarry executive, and not a laborer, as is 
meant by the word “quarryman” in this 
a quarrymen’s association should be 
exactly what “The Institution of Quarry 


country 


Managers” is and hopes. to be, and if we can 
have an amalgamation of your quarry- 
men’s associations, the National Crushed 
Stone Association, the National Slate As- 
sociation, and any others vou have with 
the Institution of Quarry Managers, we 
will have “What a Quarrvmen’s Associa- 
tion SHOULD BE.” 

Such an amalgamation would bring to- 
gether the finest brains of the quarrying 
industry of the world to deal in conference 
with the increasing problems of an ever- 
increasing industry and be financially 
strong enough to carry out what associa- 
tions and institutions thus amalgamated 
should and hope to be. 

Now I will try to give British opinions 
as requested ‘by detailing to the best of 
my ability the aims and objects in my 
own words of the various British associa- 
tions which I know. 

Selfishly I commence with The Institution 
of Quarry Managers, and the opinion of its 
members is that an association of quarry- 
men should be a society of all quarry own- 
ers and quarry managers of every class of 
quarry in the world, banded together for 
the dissemination of knowledge amongst 
its members, free from all petty jealousies, 
iraternally amalgamated to “do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” 
Alive to the necessity of free and fair 
trade competition, and every member ‘oc 


do his utmost to make his association what 


he would like it to be. 

Our National Joint Industrial Council of 
the Quarrying Industry is an association of 
quarry owners and representatives of the 
Men’s Trade Unions to deal with labor 
problems, conditions and hours of labor 
and wage questions, and has been very 
much concerned of late over the question 
of wages paid in municipally owned quar- 
ries, it being alleged that in many munic- 
ipally owned quarries the rate of wages 
paid is lower than in privately owned 
quarries. 

The Federation of Roadstone Quarry 
Owners. is divided into districts and is com- 
posed of practically every quarry owner in 
Great Britain. 
vidually with 


Each district deals indi- 
conditions of labor and 
Wages in its own district, while the Coun 
cil of Federation deals with the matters 
put before it by the districts. 
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The North Wales Slate Quarry Owners 
Association, composed of the representatives 
of the principal slate quarries on the 
United Kingdom, deals with labor con- 
ditions and There are others, 
all of which are formed to deal with labor 
questions. 


wages. 


From the above I believe that you will 
agree that British opinions of what 4 
quarryman’s association ought.to be are 
not greatly different from the American 
opinion. 


ee . $s? 
Sentinel of Safety 
HE picture is that of a bronze trophy 
which will be awarded by Explosives 
Engineer, published by the Hercules Pow- 
der Co., to the mine or quarry that can show 


Trophy to be awarded to mine or quarry 
with lowest accident record 


the smallest loss of time for the volume of 
work done. The plan of presenting it has 
been worked out by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines in connection with the National Safety 
Council, a number of state departments of 
mines, and other organizations. It will be 
awarded annually at the First Aid Meet 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines. 

The contest the first year will be limited 
to 500 mines and quarries which notify the 
Bureau of Mines of their intention to com- 
pete and furnish the necessary reports which 
must cover the complete period of opera- 
tions during the calendar year preceding the 
First Aid Meet. To make the award the 
Bureau must be supplied with all lost-time 
accidents. The rules place a double penalty 
on accidents with explosives. The trophy is 


appropriately called a “Sentinel of Safety.” 


An Omission 


oe 


in the January 10 issue of Rock Prop- 


“Testing Sand for Bulking,” 


ucts, should have been credited to the mag 


azine Public Roads. 
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Utah-Idaho Cement Company 
Takes Over Ogden Cement 
Company 


HE Utah-Idaho Cement Co., capitalized 

at $25,000, has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration at Ogden, Utah, and will take over 
the plant and business of the Ogden Port- 
land Cement *Co. 

The company, while incorporated for a 
nominal amount, will immediately increase 
its capital stock to $1,500,000, which has all 
been subscribed by the present stockholders 
of the Ogden Portland Cement Co., accord- 
ing to Chapin A. Day, president. This is 
an increase of $500,000 over the capitaliza- 
tion of the Ogden Portland Cement Co. 

The Utah-Idaho Cement Co. has acquired 
a large cement rock deposit near Pocatello, 
and, while present market conditions do not 
justify a cement plant in Idaho, it is the 
intention of the company to build one when 
the demand for cement warrants so doing. 
The present plant of the company is at 
Baker, Utah, and has been in successful 
operation since 1909. 

The officers of the new company are: 
Chapin A. Day, president; Harold C. Day, 
vice-president and general manager; Ralph 
E. Bristol, secretary and treasurer, who are 
incorporators also, and, with other incorpo- 
rators, Mrs. Florence D. Bristol and Mrs. 
Ruth M. Day, will constitute the board of 
directors—News, Brigham City, Utah. 


According to Colorado papers the ideal 
Cement Co, has recently increased its cap- 
ital to $37,500,000, of which $12,500,000 
is preferred stock and the remainder com- 
mon. 

Charles A. Hall is president of the com- 


Hermitage Portland Cement 
Company Declares 


Dividend 


A‘ the annual meeting of the stockholders 
ers of the Hermitage Portland Ce- 
ment Co., held at Nashville, Tenn., announce- 
ment was made that, to meet the increas- 
ing demand for the product, the plant will 


+ 


have to be operated full time, winter as 


well as summer. The storage capacity will 
also have to be enlarged. 
An 8% dividend on the preferred stock 
was declared. 
John C. Vance, 
orders on hand approximate 40% of the 


president, reported that 


annual output. 

The election of officers and directors re- 
sulted as follows: John C. 
dent; J. N. Stone and T. L. Herbert, Jjr., 
vice-presidents; R. T. Miller, 
treasurer; directors, in addition to above, 
M. C. Monday, R. D. Herbert, Fred 1. 
Conner, Rogers Caldwell, J. E. Rodes, W. 
N. Fry and Charles L. Hall.—Nashvil!- 


Tenn.) Banner. 


Vance, pres:- 


secretary- 








One of the two dredges pumping to the relay plant. 
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The derrick boat for stripping is at the extreme left 


Making Blast Sand and Other Special Sands 


The Menantico Sand and Gravel Company of Mill- 
ville, N. J., Makes a Variety of Products, Including 
Aggregate, Filter Sands and Pebbles and Stucco Material 


HE sand and gravel deposits of the 

southern half of New Jersey are highly 
silicious, enough so in fact to be worked 
for glass sand in some places. The 
grains and pebbles have been worn by 
water transportation to an almost spheri- 
cal shape, and these two things give the 
material a particular value for particular 
purposes. The making of filter sands and 
gravel is one of these, but another and 
more important purpose is that of sand for 
sand blasting. 

Sand blasting sand is better spherical 
than angular because it does not break 
up so much with the force of the blasr. 
A pure silica sand is better than sands 
which contain much feldspar or iron ox- 
ide because it is harder and cuts faster. 

Of course the same qualities make the 
sand and gravel an excellent aggregate and 
the main part of the production of this 
section is for aggregate purposes. 

The Menantico Sand and Gravel Co. is 
one of the iarger producers in this dis- 
trict. Its office is in Millville, 36 miles 
east of Philadelphia, and its plant is at 
Menantico, four miles out of Millville. There 
is nothing except the plant at this station. 

The sand and gravel are excavated by 
two steam driven suction dredges. These 
and their predecessors have been at work 
for a number of years as the lake they 
have dug attests. I+ is 


almost a mile 


long and in some places nearly a half 
mile wide. 

The pumps on both dredges are 12-in. 
Morris pumps, but one has been fitted 
with Taylor-Wharton manganese steel lin- 





The unique haulage system employed. 
A locomotive on the narrow-gage track 


(left) 


st~ndard-gage cars on 


both sides 


tows 


ers and the other with an American Man- 
ganese Steel Co.’s shell. - Both are driven 
by Corliss (reciprocating) engines made 
by Hughes and Phillips; The pipe lines 
to the washing and screening plant on 
the shore are made up of both standard 
and light weight pipe, the latter of elec- 
tric-welded sheet steel. The heavier stand- 
ard pipe is used on that part of the line 
that is considered permanent, and is laid 
on cross timbers supported on piles. The 
lighter pipe is used in the short pontoon 
line that connects the dredge with the per- 
manent line. 

One of the dredges is now so far frotm 
the washing and screening plant that it 
cannot pump directly and lift the sand and 
gravel to the required elevation. It there- 
fore pumps to a part of the lake near the 
screening plant. The sand and gravel is 
picked up by another pump, a 12-in. 
Amsco, and relayed to the screens and 
sand boxes. 

The deposit has from two to three feet 
of surface soil which must be stripped and 
the method of stripping is one of the 
simplest and most efficient that the writer 
has seen in connection with a dredging 
operation. The boat used for stripping has 
a stiffleg derrick with an 80-ft. boom. 
It is powered by a 3-drum, 9x14-in. Flory 
hoist and has a Meade-Morrison clamshe!l 
bucket of 1%-yvd. capacity. This derrick 





un 
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The relay pumping plant and the shore plant to which the sand is raised by the relay pump 


made and the screening must be thorough. 
The work is done by a combination of 
gravity and revolving screens. 


Ws 


The discharge from the pump is spread 
out on a “fanning table” to a width of 20 
feet. It falls over the edge of this table 
on to a gravity screen set at 45 deg. This 
screen is 20 ft. wide and 5 ft. long and 
is made up in removable sections for con- 
venience in replacing screens. The strik- 
ing of the oversize against the screen 
aids materially in keeping it from blind- 
ing. 

This gravity screen is covered with %4- 
in. mesh wire cloth and its undersize with 
the greater part of the water from the 





. pump goes to plain sand settling boxes 
S with hand operated valves. A swinging 
1- spout below these valves enables the 
1e workman to deliver the discharge to vari- 
a ous parts of a car as it is loaded. 

le The gravel (oversize of the gravity 
: Close-up of the relay pumping plant screen) goes to two Reliance screens made 
- boat goes close to the shore and strips 

Ai off the surface soil and roots and side 

d casts them as far as it can into the lake. 

‘ [he dredge follows behind working into 

a the bank and its suction is always far 

ty enough away from the strippings so that 

7 there is no danger of the sand being con- 

taminated by them. In fact very little 

” clay or dirt is ever pumped by the 

dredge. 

° The shore plants to which the material 

* Is pumped are of simple design but ex- 

i cellently adapted to the purposes for 

ce which they are built. A considerable 

: amount of the production of this plant 

: goes tor highway purposes and the speci- 

. fications for highway material in New 

i Jersey, and its inspection, are rather 

more rigid than in some other states. Con- 





sequently a number of sizes have to be 


Gasoline locomotive on narrow-gage track towing cars on standard-gage track 
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by the Universal Road Mach. Co., 
ston, N. Y., for sizing. 
is used 

made are 


King 

Very little water 
The 
¥4-in.,” 


with these screens. sizes 


“ “ 


pea gravel,” “114-in.” 


and “214-in.” gravel. The screens are 36 
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As there is no bin capacity to speak oi 
in these plants the greater part of the out- 
put has to be run directly to cars and this 
amount of car 
the 


calls for a considerable 


ingenious lavout of 


shifting. An 
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under the spouts ot the plants and also 
switched to the side tracks. A wire cable 
about 75 ft. in length is hooked on to the 
locomotive and the car that is ready to 
be moved, the length being such that the 





Right—Pump discharge “fanned out’’ on apron 





Left—Detail of plant above. Right—The shore plant served by relay pump from which gasoline locomotive 


is pulling out a filled car 





Left—Stockpile for blast sand plant showing tunnel below the pile in which cars are loaded. Right—Hopper to dryer 
of sand blast plant into which cars are dumped 


in. in diameter and 16 ft. long. The vari- 
ous sizes of gravel fall into pockets or 
run directly into cars. 

The two shore plants are alike in the 
screening system used but differ somewhat 
in layout. and construction detaits. 


plant permits this to be done easily by a 
narrow gage Porter dinky and a Ply- 
mouth gasoline locomotive. A straight 
narrow gage track runs the full length of 
the operation paralleling the standard gage 
tracks on which cars have to be shifted 


locomotive does not have to pull too much 
on one side, even when cars are switched 
to another track. 

There are a number of advantages to 
this system, but one of the main ones 
is that the locomotive can always be 
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The blast and filter sand plant showing crane and stockpile, at left, incline to dryer hopper and screening plant 


attached to a car even though other cars 


are in front of it or behind it. This 
saves a lot of time in pushing cars around 





Gravity screening plant for 
rescreening gravel 


so that the locomotive can get behind or 
in front, as would often need to be done 
if the locomotive was not working on a 
parallel track. 





Sarre 


parm) Ga 


All the products of the washing plant 
are loaded on cars, but if the cars are not 
to be shipped at once they are drawn 
to one of the plant stockpiles and un- 
loaded. There are three cranes used for 
this and for the work around the blast 
sand plants. One of these is a Brown- 
ing and one a McMyler Interstate. The 
crane used principally around the blast 
sand plant is a Bay City Industrial with 
a very long boom. 

Sand blasting sand—-usually called blast 
sand—is made in a separate plant. Ar- 
rangements are such that the sand may 
be sized wet and afterwards dried or it 
may be dried first and then screened. 
Dry screening is the method most use, 
although wet sand may be stored wet 
and dried as needed, which is somewhat 
less expensive than storing the sand dry. 

In the more usual way of working the 
sand is brought from one of the washing 
plants in cars that are unloaded on a 
stockpile over a tunnel. This tunnel is 
at the foot of an incline and cars are let 
down into the tunnel by a hoist which 
is placed above the dryer. The cars are 
filled from gates in the roof of the tunnel 






Or 


Y 





Close-up of blast and filter sand plant showing discharge of 
fine undersize at left 


and then drawn up to the hopper of the 
dryer where they are discharged. 

There are two dryers, one of these be- 
ing a recent acquisition which was just be- 
ing put in place at the time the plant 
was visited. Both dryers were made by 
the American Process Co., but they. are 
built to the Monantico Co.’s own design 





Screening plant used for making stucco 
pebbles and filter bottom pebbles 


and specification. There are no cells on 
the inside of the tubes but rather deep 
baffles, especially at the feed end. One 
dryer is 60 in. in. diameter and 24 ft. long. 
The other is 48 in. in diameter and slight- 
ly shorter. 

Coal is used in firing and any slight 
discoloration from its use disappears in the 
screening. 
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There are two sets of screens used in 
making the various sizes, and each has its 
own elevator that brings up the sand from 
the hopper into which the sand is dis- 
charged after it leaves the dryer. One 
set consists of plain gravity screens, the 
other of two cylindrical revolving screens. 
as the writer was able to 
judge does about the quality of 
work. Both require occasional brushing 
and beating on account of the “blinding” 
that comes from the presence of grains 
slightly larger than the screen mesh. 

The various sizes fall from the screens 
to bins with the exception of the No. 
1 size, the finest size made, which has to 
be screened. This size is run over a Stur- 
tevant Moto-Vibro screen which takes out 
all the fines, minus 30 mesh. These fines 
are the tailings of the plant and are dis- 
charged outside the building. 
sold principally for engine sand. 


Filter Sand 
Besides blast sand the plant makes a 
number of special sands. 


Each so far 
same 


They are 


These have to 
be made to pretty definite specifications 
as to size and voids. The specifications 
vary because the work of the sand filters 
in which they are used varies. Many 
boiler plants have filters which do not need 
such efficient filtering mediums as the 
filter for domestic purposes but which do 
require great capacity. In these filters a 
coarser sand and one with more uniform 
grains can be used. 

Small gravel for the under part of fil- 
ters is also produced and finds a sale at 
long distances from the plant. The spheri- 
cal shaped pebbles are unusually good for 
filter work and shipments of filter gravel 
and sands are regularly made to distant 
points, some as far away as Oklahoma. 


Special Gravels 


In fact this company makes a great 
many special sands and fine gravels, sell- 
ing them for use in stucco and pebble dash 
work and various other purposes. A neat 
little rotary screening plant has been 
erected for filling orders of this kind. The 
hopper is filled by a locomotive crane and 
the products run to small stock piles from 
which the crane loads them into cars. 
Some of the gravel is re-screened over 
gravity screens as it is loaded into cars 
in order to insure its freedom from fines. 
The same screen is also used when any 
special size of gravel is needed for aa 
order. 

Hugh Haddow, vice-president and man- 
ager, Monontico Sand and Gravel Co., is 
well known in the industry from his long 
connection with the National Sand and 
Gravel Association. He has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee for some 
years, and is considered an authority on ail 
subjects pertaining to the production and 
marketing of sand and gravel. Much of 
his time in later years has been given to 
the work of the association and its suc- 
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cess has been in no small degree due to 
his efforts. 

The president of the company is John 
Murtland, Atlantic City, N. J., and Alex 
Vollmer, Atlantic City, is secretary. 

Walter Bornemann is manager of the 
plant and Charles Beck is superintendent 
in charge of operations. 


A Novel Use of Concrete 


N unusual use has been made of con- 

crete by the City Park Zoo at Denver, 
Colo. Artificial rocks have been construc- 
ted of reinforced concrete to provide natural 
habitat enclosures for the animals. So real- 
istic are these rock-like structures that it is 
impossible to distinguish them from actual 
rock formations on Dinosaur Mountain, 18 
miles southwest of Denver. 

The concrete was so colored as to repro- 
duce rock stata by adding mineral pigments 
to the concrete while it was being mixed. 
The most difficult problem was the construc- 
tion of forms showing all the markings of 
crevices, erosion marks, projections and 
cracks and any other irregularities found in 
natural rock. 

Plaster casts were made of actual rock 
formations that were to be imitated. To 
make these molds the rocks were first cov- 
ered with about one-half foot of clay, over 
this covering of clay a mixture of hemp and 
cement was made. As soon as the cement 
had set sufficiently, the covering was re- 
moved and the clay scraped away. The 
space which previously was occupied by the 
clay, was filled with glue. From these glue 
molds plaster casts were made. The concrete 
was then carefully tamped into these molds 
and when it had set sufficiently the molds 
were removed. The result was an exact re- 
production of the rock as found in nature.— 
Norristown (Penn.) Register. 


Phosphate Companies in Idaho 
Seek Lower Freight Rates 


"TRE commercial organizations of Bear 
Lake county, Idaho, are making a con- 
certed effort to secure lower freight rates 
from Idaho to the Pacific coast, so that the 
phosphate industry there may be revived, ac- 
cording to the Pocatello (Idaho) Technicad. 
According to Mr. Campbell, Idaho state 
inspector of mines, the phosphate lands of 
southern Idaho total 1,500,000 acres and con- 
tain over 5,000,000,000 tons of mineable ma- 
terial. These lands are along the Oregon 
Short Line railroad over which many empty 
cars are taken northwest daily to be loaded 
with lumber for eastern points. The rail- 
road company has promised a reduction in 
rates on condition that an order for 50,000 
tons or more be shown. Such an order, pro- 
ducers claim, is impossible until rates are 
reduced at least $1.50 per ton to Pacific 
points, with important reductions to all other 
points. 
A letter, protesting against unfair discrim- 
inatory freight rates, was sent to the inter- 
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state commerce commission, signed by the 
Idaho Phosphate Mining Co., R. C. MclIn- 
tyre, manager; Bear Lake Phosphate Co., 
Earl Shepherd, secretary and treasurer; 
Paris Commerce Club, J. L. Dunford; Mont- 
pelier Commercial Cub, H. E. Nuckols, presi- 
dent; City of Paris, Idaho, by mayor; City 
of Montpelier, by G. F. Ashley, mayor. 


New Diatomaceous Earth Com- 
pany Operating in Nevada 
CCORDING to Nevada papers the 

Rock Products Co., of Reno, Nev., has 
opened a deposit of diatomaceous earth nine 
miles west of Reno and is manufacturing 
flooring, shingles and other products by pul- 
verizing the rock as it comes from the de- 
posit and mixing it with magnesite. 

The Rock Products Co., has spent a large 
sum of money in conducting exhaustive 
tests at its plant and is now ready for com- 
mercial production. The factory in Reno 
will supply the needs of the territory east of 
the Sierra, while a mixing plant just com- 
pleted at Emeryville, the manufacturing dis- 
trict of Oakland, will take care of the Coast 
trade. 

Exhaustive tests, it is said, have estab- 
lished the fact that flooring made of the 
mixture will not check, crack or shrink and 
that the shingles, in addition to these advan- 
tages, will not warp. 

Floors of the new material have already 
been laid in a number of business buildings 
in Reno. 

The company is composed of some of 
the leading business men of Nevada, C. E. 
Clough being president, Paul Butler, vice 
president, Frank Norcross, secretary, T. O. 
Ward, treasurer, T. E. Maher, director, and 
W. J. Walmsley, general manager. Mr. 
Walmsley was formerly superintendent for 
the Pacific Portland Cement Co. 


Will Hear Application for Lower 
Cement Rate in Wash- 
ington 

HE application of W. F. John and Co. 

of Seattle, Wash., for a reduction of $1 a 
ton in the freight rate on carload lots of 
cement from Seattle to Yakima, Wash., and 
intermediate points, will be heard by the 
state Department of Public Works; accord- 
ing to a notice received by J. L. Hughes 
and Sons, representatives of the Seattle 
firm. The complaint was filed against both 
the Northern Pacific and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul railways. 

The present tariff charged by the North- 
ern Pacific is 21%4 cents a 100 lbs., which 
is $430 a ton. The reduction sought 
would make the rate $3.30 a ton. If it is 
granted, the price of cement will be lowered 
proportionately to builders, which would 
stimulate construction work considerably, in 
Hughes’ opinion, especially that of cold 
storage plants. He claims that the 21% 
cent rate per 100 Ib. on cement from 
with other rates —Yakima (Wash.) Republic. 
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New Lime Plant of the Batesville White 


Lime Company, Arkansas 


Three Wood-Burning Kilns and Hydrating 
Plant Ready to Begin Manufacture in February 


HE Batesville White Lime Co., for- 

merly the Arkansas Lime Co. of Rud- 
dells, Ark., has under construction near 
Batesville, Ark., at this time one of the 
largest lime plants in Arkansas or the 
Southwest. Work on the plant started 
in the spring of 1924, and is nearly com- 
pleted. It will probably be ready to bura 
lime sometime during the month of Feb- 
ruary. 

The plant is the result of a two years’ 
search for stone that would burn a pure 
white lime, containing those other quali- 
ties essential to a high-grade product. 
Practically every large deposit of lime- 
stone in the north half of Arkansas was 
prospected before the present site was 
settled on. Even after they found the 
stone they spent a full year testing the 
deposit for quantity and quality. Com- 
parative analytical tests were made from 
lime burned from all parts of the deposit, 
and they got a product running 99.34 cal- 
cium oxide. It is also low enough in 
arsenic to permit its use in the manu- 
jacture of cereals and fruit products. 

The new plant is located five miles west 
of Batesville, at Limedale, on the Cush- 
man branch of the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road. The quarry is two miles from the 
plant, near the little village of Bethesda. 
connected with the plant by an industrial 
narrow-gage railroad. 

The stone is Boone limestone, free from 
silica and other substances detrimental 
to a perfect lime. The quarry when 
opened up will have a face some 30 ft. 
high and half a mile long, with plenty of 
stone and acreage behind it to insure raw 
material for constant operation for almost 
an infinite period. The stone outcrops, 
and practically no stripping will be re- 
quired. Primary drilling will be done with 
a No. 4 Keystone well drill. Holes 55- 
in. in diameter will be sunk from the top 
to the floor of the quarry, and will be 
shot with heavy charges of powder. The 
secondary drilling will be done with Sulli- 
van rotator air drills, the air being fur- 
nished by a Chicago pneumatic direct- 
connected air compressor. The stone will 
be hand sledged, and all that size that can 
be handled by one man, loaded into 2-yd. 
Koppels steel cars and transported to the 
kilns by a 7-ton Whitcomb gasoline loco- 


By Tom Shiras 


motive. The kilns will require some 250 
tons of stone daily, which will be fur- 
nished in four trips with the equipment 
described. The finer stone will be han- 
dled through a jaw crusher and screening 


plant and sold as concrete aggregate. 
Wood-Burning Kilns 


The plant will consist of three direct 
flame shaft kilns with a capacity of 600 
bbl. a day. Wood will be used for fuel, 
for the reason that wood-burned lime 
commands a premium on the structural 
lime market. 


The reason for this is that 
the lime is burned more evenly and makes 
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Plant of Batesville White Lime Co. The picture was taken while the 
plant was under construction 


a more untform product than lime burned 
with coal, gas or other fuel. The concern 
has 50 years’ wood supply in sight. 


Mechanical Handling 


After the lime is burned it goes direct 
from the kilns into steel carts, where it is 
cooled. After cooling it is hauled to the 
different departments by storage-battery 
trucks. 

All the lump lime is packed mechan- 
ically. It goes from the kilns to a No. 1% 


Sturtevant rotary crusher, where it is re- 
duced to 2-in. size. The 2-in. product goes 
to two air-tight steel tanks of 150 tons 
capacity each, where it is bagged and 
barreled by Howe’s packers. The fines 
go to the hydrating plant. 


Hydrating Plant 


The lime to be hydrated goes from the 
kilns to the hydrating plant. It is first 
passed through a No. 1 Sturtevant crusher 
and elevated to the ground lime storage 
tank, a steel tank of 70 tons capacity. 
From this tank it goes into a 6-cylinder 
Kritzer hydrator with a pre-determined 
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amount of water, sufficient to insure per- 
fect hydration. After it comes from the 
hydrator it is passed through a No. 9 
Raymond mill, which takes out all of the 
foreign matter by air separation. From 
this mill it goes into a 15-ton steel tank, 
from which it is fed by gravity into a 
4-tube Bates packer. Power for the 
hydrating plant will be furnished by a 
100-hp. Type Y Fairbanks-Morse oil- 
burning engine. 


With this equipment the Batesville 
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White Lime Co. will manufacture the fol- 
lowing products: Chemical and structural 
hydrated lime, crushed and sized quick- 
lime in liquid-tight barrels of 180 1b. each, 
crushed and sized quicklime in water- 
proof jute bags, hydrated lime in 5-lb. 
bags for domestic use, fine ground lime 
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for use in the manufacture of glass, agri- 
cultural lime, selected medicinal lime for 
druggists and hydrated lime for use in 
sweetening cream in creameries. 

The Batesville White Lime Co. will 
continue the operation of its plant at Rud- 
dells, Ark. Both plants will have a com- 
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bined capacity of 1000 bbl. a day. The 
principal products of the Ruddells plant 
will be agricultural and chemical lime. 
The pulp and paper industries at this 
time are using large quantities of chemical] 
lime and the demand is increasing in the 
locality served by this plant. 


What Form of Lime Is Best for Agriculture? 


By Alva Agee, in the “National Stockman and Farmer,’ 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Discussion by a Writer Who Has No Bias 


N the first week of September J watched 

a train of 100 carloads of pulverized 
limestone come into the county seat of 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania. This 
limestone had been sold to the farmers of 
the county, and the coming of the train had 
been made a feature for the movies and an 
opportunity for a farmers’ meeting in town. 
Such a sale by a single manufacturer is 
evidence that the efficiency of raw lime- 
stone in correcting soil acidity has been 
well demonstrated, and yet I am asked 
whether this materal is as dependable as 
burnt lime for immediate effectiveness, and 
there is a good basis for such a question if 
the limestone is not fine. 


Carbonate of Lime 


An acid soil needs carbonate of lime. 
Until recent times this form of lime was 
secured in marl, which is finely divided 
and easily distributed, and also in lime- 
stone. The limestone material could not 
be distributed in its original form, of 
course, and the only known way was to 
burn it and slake it. If it was water 
slaked it became hydrated lime, and when 
distributed in the soil it quickly became a 
carbonate, and that is what the soil wants. 
When the limestone was burned it lost 
weight, but the material forced off had no 
value, and when moisture and air brought 
the material back to a carbonate form it 
was like the original limestone, only very 
fine so that the soil acids could combine 
with it. 

Pulverized Limestone 

Within the present generation, for the 
most part, power to divide the limesone 
into minute particles has come into wide 
use. It takes more power to make the 
particles very fine than it does to leave a 
portion of them somewhat coarse. The 
question has been to determine how much 
power should be employed in this work, 
because added power means more expense. 
If the limestone were made as fine as 
flour there could be no reason for ever 
raising the question whether such material 
was not as immediate in action and as 
valuable as the burnt limestone when air- 
slaked in the soil. 


How Fine Should It Be? 


Now we have not been left in the dark 
on that point. Our experiment stations 
and practical farmers have been testing 
the matter thoroughly. We know that 
when a limestone has been pulverized to 
the degree that the coarsest particles will 
go through a 20-mesh screen a large part 
of the material is so fine that it has all 
the availability any one could desire. 
That is to say, when limestone of this 
grade is mixed with the soil in sufficient 
amount to take care of the continuing 
needs of the clover plant during its two 
years of life, the finest portion of it meets 
the need of the clover plant without any 
apparent delay. 

We are concerned all the time about 
the cost of correcting the soil’s acidity 
sufficiently to insure clover sod. If we 
buy limestone that has been burned and 
slaked, considerable expense has been in- 
curred in the process, and that must be 
paid for by the man who uses the ma- 
terial. If he is using it in small amount, 
and especially if he is drawing it a con- 
siderable distance from the station, he may 
find that it is a good purchase, because 
some worthless weight has been taken 
out and there is immediate effectiveness. 
Also we know that if the limestone has 
been pulverized to a high degree of fine- 
ness, considerable expense has been in- 
curred in the work, and again it may be 
the best purchase for the man who is not 
using as much lime as the land needs and 
wants its full effects while the clover 
plants are starting growth. That is to 
say, in either case there has been added 
expense to get all of it immediately avail- 
able, and I believe that usually it is poor 
practice to add to the cost on this account, 
because additional need arises month by 
month in the soil, and lime material that 
may not dissolve immediately, but that 
becomes available as the season goes 
along, may be fully as valuable as the 
finest portion. 


Losing Lime 


There is plenty of evidence that when 
hydrated lime or extremely fine limestone 
is put into the soil in sufficient amount 





to take care of a crop rotation, a portion 
of it dissolves and passes out of the soil. 
If 1 were applying enough lime in any 
form to carry the clover plant through 
its two years of life, I should prefer that 
some portion of the material should not 
immediately dissolve in the soil, and it 
thus comes about that a limestone which 
has not been made extra expensive by be- 
ing pulverized nearly to the fineness of 
flour, and thus kept lower in price, may 
be more valuable than hydrated lime or 
the finest possible limestone. 

I do not mean that they have the same 
value per ton, because the hydrated lime 
has less worthless material in it as a re- 
sult of the burning of the limestone, but 
I mean that when the actual lime content 
of each material is compared there are 
many instances in practical farming when 
preference should be given to that which 
has some portion that will not dissolve 
immediately, 


What Experience Teaches 
There is a vast amount of practical 
farm experience to support the statement 
that a limestone which has been pulver- 
ized so fine that all of it will go through 
a 20-mesh screen is good material for any 
land when the supply is made large 
enough to last during a crop rotation, or 
even through the two years of the life 
of the clover. We used to advise that 
the coarsest material should pass through 
a 40-mesh screen, and if the limestone 
is peculiarly flinty that statement may 
still be entirely accurate, but we cannot 
draw the line too fine in practical work, 
and some good authorities believe that we 
should not pay for the extra power and 
labor required to make it even as fine as 
the 20-mesh screen. In all cases, of 
course, we take into account the fact 
that a great part of it is very fine, and it 
is that part that enables the clover to 
make a good start. The slightly coarser 
particles are slower in being dissolved by 
acids, and it is that very thing that is an 
advantage when we make an application 
of reasonable amount. 


Positive Statement 


There are so many factors in every 
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farm problem that a conservative man 
does not like to be too definite in state- 
ment. On the other hand, we must go 
ahead and do the best we know how, and 
the statements regarding burnt lime, that 
becomes air-slaked in the soil, and lime- 
stone are aS near a general truth as I 
know how to make them. If we fix the 
fact that fine pulverized limestone and 
the air-slaked form that burnt lime takes 
in the soil are identical in composition, 
and that by use of machinery we can 
make the limestone so fine that it is prac- 
tically immediately available, our only 
problem is to know whether we should 
sp.ad any extra money to have all of the 
material immediately available or whether 
we shall prefer to pay somewhat less and 
have a part of the material becoming 
available throughout the year and the 
following year. 

There is no virtue in the burning of 
limestone so far as correction of soil 
acidity is concerned. It does give us a 
caustic form that may stimulate soil action, 
but that may do more harm than good. 
However, we bear in mind all the time 
that the burning of the stone drove off a 
large weight of worthless material. The 
slaking or hydrating added some weight, 
but not so much as the stone originally 
had. When we buy limestone that has 
been made sufficiently fine we should be 
able to get five pounds of it for the price 
that three pounds of lump lime would 
cost if we are measuring actual lime con- 
tent. Other factors are the ease with 
which we store pulverized limestone and 
apply it to the soil. If I were applying 
just a little lime material to a quite acid 
soil with the hope that some clover would 
be secured regardless of the acidity—and 
that is a thing that often occurs—I should 
want immediate availability and pay the 
extra price to secure it. If I were apply- 
ing lime in some form to take care of the 
crop rotation, or even of the clover dur- 
ing its two years of life, I should prefer 
that some portion of it should not be fine 
enough to dissolve at once. 

Times have been hard, labor high 
priced and freight rates high. These 
things have checked the use of lime on 
land. The future has somewhat more 
hopefulness in it, and we shall see a re- 
newed interest in putting land into such 
condition that clover can work for us and 
other crops can get more out of the plant 
food in the soil. It is a great thing to 
have at least two or three fields in the 
farm that largely take care of the fertility 
Problem through a heavy clover sod every 
three or four years. : 


California Highways Being Built 
at Less Expense 

N his report to the commission, State 

Highway Engineer R. M. Morton of 

California explains in detail his reorgani- 

zation of the engineering forces, and the 
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organization of three new divisions. De- 
spite these steps, overhead charges show 
a decline from the previous biennium. 

Contract prices also show a drop from 
the average of the previous two years. 
Average grading costs dropped from 78 
cents a cubic yard to 74 cents; cement 
concrete from $15.75 per cubic yard to 
$13.40. 
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Strict laboratory control and investi- 
gation of all materials has resulted in an 
increase of the average strength of con- 
crete going into state highway pavements. 
Research work has been greatly expanded 
and a detailed study of soil conditions 
throughout the state highways has been 
made. Daily tests of pavement aggregates 
on all contracts are made. 


Effect of Lignite on Concrete Sand 


IGNITE has caused a lot of trouble to 

the sand producers who operate on the 
Mississippi, Missouri and some other rivers, 
especially since the colorimetric test for sand 
came into use. For the presence of even 
small quantities of lignite will show so dark 
a color with the standard solution of caustic 
soda that it would be rejected immediately 
in a locality where tannic acid was found 
as an impurity in sand. 

In a locality where lignite is the only im- 
purity found in sand a dark color merely 
indicates that strength tests should be made 
—unless there is already data from previous 
tests on the sand. If previous tests have 
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Effect of lignite in sand 


shown that the sand would make good con- 
crete the colorimetric test should be disre- 
garded. 

Not that lignite is a good thing in con- 
crete sand. It “pops” in finishing and hurts 
the appearance of the work. In larger pieces 
it slakes. It has no strength to speak of 
and it injures gravel even more than sand. 
It is a deleterious element and as such should 
be removed when a method can be found 
to remove it. 

But in ordinary mass concrete its presence 
in finely divided particles and in small per- 
centages has so little effect on the strength 
of concrete that the sand containing it may 
be used with perfect safety. This is the 
conclusion drawn from years of experience 
in localities where such sand has been used, 
and now this conclusion is backed by the 
evidence of investigators who have gone 
into the matter in a scientific way. 

A paper read at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials at At- 
lantic City last July describes in detail the 
investigations carried on by I. F. Morrison 


and H. R. Webb, both professors in the 
University of Alberta, Canada. The reason 
for the investigation was to decide whether 
sand containing lignite, used by the city of 
Edmondton, was fit for making concrete. 

Lignite was mixed with the sand used in 
making the concrete testing cylinders after 
the sand had been thoroughly washed. This 
washed sand gave a light straw color with 
the colormetric test. The lignite was added 
to the samples in percentages from zero t) 
1%, and the colors given by the various per- 
centages from 0 to 0.1% are shown in the 
following table: 


Lignite Color 
Per Cent Scale No. Approximate Color 
0.000 24 Light straw; between Figs. 
1 and 2a. 
0.005 15 Dark straw. 
0.015 12 Brown, like Fig. 5a. 
0.030 9 Dark brown. 
0.050 7 Very dark brown. 
0.100 (?) Diluted with equal parts of 


water, gave a No. 5 color. 
Very dark brown. 


The actual percentages in the sand used in 
making concrete were 0.05, 0.10, 0.50 and 


1.00%. The concrete mix had the following 
characteristics : 
Fineness modulus ....................00-< 5.68 
Water-cement ratio ................00--+ 1.04 
C CRI sees ce renege 1.20 
bd ES EES Renae eae 170- 180 
tea GE ices Y% in 


The cylinders were cured and tested in the 
usual way after 28 days, 3 months, 6 months 
and 1 year. The results are given in the 
diagram accompanying this. It will be seen 
that there was an increase in strength from 
1500 Ib. in 28 days to a little over 3000 Ib. 
in one year, so there is no evidence of the 
“slow deterioration” that has been spoken of 
in some places as one of the effects of lig- 
nite in sand. 

The chart shows a very slight difference 
in the strengths of the concrete containing 
no lignite and that with the various per- 
centages of lignite up to 1%. So nearly as 
it can be read from the chart the strengths 
are 1630 and 1500 Ib. According to the 
authors, the decrease in strength due to lig- 
nite was about 8%. 

The tests undoubtedly show the slight ef- 
fect of lignite on the strength of concrete, 
but they would have had a greater general 
value if they had been made with a standard 
sand or at least a sand that was free from 
all impurities. The sand actually used, ob- 
tained from a local pit, contained 90% of 
quartz grains, 5% of feldspathic material 
and “less than 5% of pebbles and grains of 
dark shale, coal and other impurities.” 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 
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An Unusual Method of Blasting 
HE Du 


number 


Pont Magazine in its current 


shows an unusual method of 
loading and blasting well-drill holes. It is 
described as follows: 

“The drilling consists of two rows of holes 
5% in. in diameter and staggered along the 
face. The front row is 12 ft. from the face, 
and the holes are spaced 12 ft. apart and 
are drilled only 47 ft. deep, stopping 13 ft. 
above the quarry floor and near the center 
of a bottom hard ledge. The second row of 
holes is 24 ft. from the face. These holes 
are spaced 12 ft. apart, and are arranged so 
as to be between the holes in the front row. 
The holes in the back row are drilled 62 ft. 
deep, or 2 ft. below the water seam that 
forms the quarry floor. The accompanying 
graphs show their position. 

“The front row holes are each charged 
in the bottom with lb. of 40% 
straight nitroglycerin dynamite and one 50- 
ft. electric blasting cap. Then they are 
tamped with sand to the top. The back 
row holes are each charged in the bottom 
with 125 lb. of 40% gelatin dynamite and 
one electric blasting cap, and then tamped 
with sand up to within 20 ft. of 


30 to 35 


the top. 
Here they are each loaded again with 25 
lb. of 40% straight nitroglycerin dyna- 
mite and one electric blasting cap, and sim- 
ilarly tamped with sand to the top. Con- 
nections for firing are made in parallel, and 
a 220-volt alternating current is used to 
fire the shot. 

“The stone is not only well broken up, but 
is scattered just far enough for three cuts of 
the shovel. This method produces over 7% 
tons of stone per pound of 40% du Pont 
dynamite used.” 





A pulley ona line shaft used as head pulley for conveyor 


Small “Home Made”’ Belt 


Conveyor 
T the plant of A. 


Johnstown, Penn., a small belt conveyor 
was wanted to ‘bring back the oversize of 


B. Cooper, Inc., near 


the main sizing screen to the crusher. There 
was only a little of this oversize, so small 
an amount that an 8-in. belt would carry it. 
The shaft from which both the crusher and 
the screen were driven was about half way 
between the two, and a pulley placed on 
this shaft served as the headpulley for the 
conveyor. Another pulley was put in bear- 
ings on the other side of the screen for a 
tail pulley. 


The belt ran pretty fast for conveying 
and the stones jumped off the belt, so boards 
were put in on the sides to form a trough, 
After this was done there was no further 
trouble and the belt has run satisfactorily 
for a long time. The wear on the belt is 
said to be slight. 

This belt is in the trap rock crushing plant 
of the company which also operates a plant 
for crushing sandstone. It shows consider- 
able ingenuity on the part of its builder, 
for ordinarily no one would think of using 
a pulley on a main drive shaft as the head 
pulley of a conveyor. A. B. Cooper, Jr, 
who is in charge of the plant, designed and 
built the conveyor. 
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The Woodville Lime Products Company 
Quarry. 

A—Ground plan showing how the holes 
are spaced. 

B—Front elevation, showing the face of the 
quarry and plan of loading. Holes 1, 2, 3 
and 4 are in the front row and are only 47 
feet deep. Holes A, B, C and D are 24 feet 
back from the face and are 62 feet deep. 
C—Side elevation of section io be blasted. 
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The diagram shows the loading of the holes and sand tamping used in the method of blasting described 
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Tn Pumping from Sand Stock Pile . : 


S every operating man knows, there are 
A many ways of recovering material from | 
stockpiles. There is also more or less dif- 
uuu ference of opinion as to which is best. 
The views herewith show how one sand 
; and gravel operator solved the problem. 
F. B. Orman, of the Orman Crushed Rock 
Co., Pueblo, Colo., is the man, and he de- 
scribes the installation as follows: 

“We are using a Wilfley pump for the 
purpose of pumping up and rewashing sand 
from a stockpile (a portion of which can 
be seen in the foreground near the pump). 
We have 250 gal. of water going through 
per minute, and in an eight-hour shift we 
are able to pump up about 100 cu. yd. of 
sand; the lift is 65 ft. and the slope of 
pipe is 45 deg. This pump has a 6-in. in- 
take and a 4-in. outlet, and, as those familiar 
with this pump know, it has no _ suction. 
The water and sand go into a sump. At the 
present time we are feeding sand to the 
pump with a fresno.” 


It is not to be supposed that this is an : : 
exceptionally economical method of rehan- Plant of the Orman Crushed Rock Ce: where pumping is used to convey 
material to stockpiles 





dling the sand, but it filled the needs with 





in diameter. One end of this is fastened 
to the screen frame and the other to a crank 
on the end of a short shaft in a bearing. 








iveying On the other end of this shaft is the 
boards pulley, which is belted to the main shaft of 
trough. the plant and a flywheel. The screen would 
further not work well until the flywheel was added. 
actorily The pulley, flywheel, and crank are shown 
belt is | at the right of the picture and in front of 
it are two of the slats by which the screen 
1g plant is supported. 
a plant Although it has been run for some time, 
onsider- no effect of shaking the building has been 
builder, noted. Perhaps this is due to the spring 
f using connections. The four slats of hard wood 
re head are springs, and the pole which runs from 
er, Jr, the drive shaft to the frame is a spring, 
ned and Pump and motor used for stockpiling. This pump has no suction so it is set and it is possible that much of the bad effect 
below a sump into which material is drawn by a scraper 1f the shaking motion is absorbed by these. 
a minimum of equipment and accomplished 
, two things that may be desirable at some 
ae other plants; namely, it rewashes the stocked 
. material and loads it out through the bins. 
) 
: A Simple Shaking Screen 





HE shaking screen shown with this is at 

the plant of A. B. Cooper, Inc.. near 
Johnstown, Penn. It was designed and built 
by A. B. Cooper, Jr., who is in charge of 
the plant. It is used to screen crushed sand- 
stone, taking out a product from 14 in. down, 
to be sold as concrete sand. 

The screen frame is a simple rectangle of 
2x6-in. timbers suspended by four slats of 
hard wood. These are bolted to the joists 
of the floor above. They bend back and 
forth each time that the screen moves. Thus 
they act as springs as well as supports. 

Motion is communicated to the screen 





Showing how the screen is suspended by wooden slats. A locust sapling cut 
through a pole of locust wood about 2 in. near the plant makes a spingy “pitman’”’ 
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Some Constructive Criticism on Methods of Quar- 
rying and Underground Operations by a Mining 
Engineer Familiar with Similar Work in Other Fields 


By Robert Marsh, Jr. 


Consulting Mining Engineer, San Francisco, Calif. 


HE following outline study of quarrying 

and mining methods in use in California 
cement operations has been digested from 
notes taken on a tour of inspection of the 
principal crushed rock and cement quarries 
in the state: 

When a mining engineer, familiar with 
open-pit mining methods as employed in the 
metallic and non-metallic open-pit mines of 
the United States, studies the methods of 
quarrying cement rock in the quarries of 
California he is likely to be impressed with 
several things of local interest. 

In the first place he will usually find that 
apparently more thought and study have 
been given to other branches of the cement 
making business than have been given 
to quarrying and mining. Some of the 
reasons for this are to be found in. the 
peculiar nature and occurrence of so many 
of the limestone deposits; in the rapid 
growth of the demand in recent years for 
cement and lime; and because the average 
quarryman has not had time or opportunity 
for extensive study of open-pit operations 
in other fields. 

In amplification of this, it is of importance 
to observe that large deposits of cement rock 
of a uniform grade, and well defined con- 
stant geologic structure, are the exception 
in California. Most of the deposits are 
relatively small, of variable grade, steeply 
tilted, and often highly metamorphosed. A 
number have been depleted, and many others 
have not been carefully or systematically 
prospected. They thus differ radically from 
the great, gently dipping beds of limestones 
one finds in so many quarries of the eastern 
and central states. The usual California con- 
ditions have not been conducive for long 
time, far sighted layouts, and it is not sur- 
prising that the most modern economical 
methods have not generally been developed 
in the quarry work. Again, the rapid growth 
of the cement industry of the state has made 
it necessary to expand the old quarries of 
small output into larger ones, making the 
best of the conditions as found, and keeping 
the operating personnel busy on their own 
local problems. But recently the more pro- 
gressive stronger companies have realized 
the advantages to be gained by sending 
their quarrymen afield to study the prog- 











Robert Marsh, Jr. 








HERE is nothing so helpful to 

an industry as constructive crit- 
icism. 

This is especially true when it 
comes from one who is outside the 
industry and who approaches its 
problems with a fresh point of 
view. 

The writer of this article is a 
consulting mining engineer of wide 
experience, familiar with open pit 
mining (or quarrying) in the great 
copper mines and similar industries 
of the West and Southwest. Some 
of the keenest engineering minds 
in the world have been at work 
on the problems of these industries, 
which are practically the same as 
those encountered by rock products 
quarrymen. The author’s experi- 
ence, therefore entitles him to 
write frankly of what he saw in 
an inspection of California mines 
and quarries and to criticise it.— 


The Editors. 








ress and methods developed elsewhere in 
open-pit mining work. They have also 
begun to engage the services of engineers 
of wider experience to study their condi- 
tions. Although mining by open-pit methods 
is likely to continue to best cover the ma- 
jority of such exploitable deposits of cement 
material, it sometimes occurs that under- 
ground methods are more profitable. Again, 
owing to the scarcity of suitable and well 
located deposits of limestone, the mining of 
shell deposits from the coastal ocean floor, 
by the use of dredges, has recently been 
commenced. 


Quarrying in Benches 


Owing to the foregoing conditions, the 
usual method of attack in opening a quarry 
has been a single quarry floor at a conveni- 
ent elevation. Then from this floor the 
quarry is beaten back into the hill as a 
single face, regardless of its height or the 
attitude of the formation, in the best way 
presented. As a rule it does not appear that 
much serious study has been given to the 
working of these deposits by developing 
benches of uniform moderate height. The 
reasons for this are often found in the 
topography and structural attitude of the 
deposit. To use bench methods would have 
entailed serious problems in trackage, differ- 
ent methods of blasting than those in general 
use, and probably a considerably larger 
initial outlay of capital. 

Some of the deposits, however, could have 
been benched to much advantage, while 
others should not have been opened as open- 
pit quarries, but rather as underground 
mines. Under suitable conditions there is 


. no question in the minds of engineers today 


but that bench methods are greatly to be 
desired over the old method of working very 
high single quarry faces. There is still, of 
course, the discussable question of just what 
height of bench is most advantageous, but 
this problem is dependent on such local fac- 
tors as the topography, the hardness, atti- 
tude and structure of the rock, method of 
blasting desired, output, and size of shovel 
equipment to be employed. From experi- 
ence covering many deposits where the rock 
is as hard as average limestone, it has been 
found that the benches give best results 
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when they do not exceed 50 ft., and are not 
less than 25 ft. Where the rock is compara- 
tively hard, the lower limit of 25 to 30 ft. 
usually works best, but for a softer forma- 
tion the height may be increased to the 
upper limit. Some of the California quar- 
ries could be bench mined to advantage. 
using benches within these limits. 


Methods of Blasting 


The method of primary blasting commonly 
employed in California is “coyoting.” Since 
so many of the quarries are carried with a 
single bench, ranging in height from 100 
to 300 ft. or more, it is possible to employ 
this method economically. Again, in most 
of these quarries, the limestone formation 
dips at high angles, thus differing from the 
gently bedded deposits of the East and 
Middle West. Such steeply dipping strata 
favor coyote blasting for two reasons. In 
the first place it may prove difficult to keep 
well drill holes straight, or they may have 
a tendency to “ravel” or “fitcher”; secondly, 
good results can generally be expected from 
tunnels and tees because, although the’ ex- 
plosive is concentrated at the bottom, the 
toe is kicked out and the overlaying ma- 
terial collapses and breaks fairly well in 
falling. Such results could not be expected 
with horizontal strata. Coyote blasting, of 
course, permits of the use of low grade, 
cheap powders, whereas, with well drills a 
higher grade of powder is generally re- 
quired. In some quarries of the West, 
where rock is sought for road and building 
purposes, it is so tough and hard that churn 
drill holes would become very expensive to 
drill. 

But the working of such very high quarry 
faces, with coyote blasting, often lacks much 
of being entirely satisfactory. Very often 
it leaves the blasted material with a large 
proportion of oversize which must be fur- 
ther broken by secondary blasting. It also 
leaves a bank that must be kept carefully 
trimmed if it is to be safe to work against. 
These two factors tend to lower the effi- 
ciency of the shovels and to increase the 
working hazards. Considering all of the 
present conditions, there is no doubt that 
the coyote method is preferable to either 
well-drills or machine drills so long as the 
high faces are carried. Coyoting, followed 
by secondary blasting with jackhamers (or 
in some cases, other types of machine drills) 
is the best that can now be done. But quar- 
rymen should not lose sight of the decided 
advantages of bench mining and well drill 
blasting whenever their local conditions are 
such as to favor them, and some of the 
deposits in California do favor them. 


Quarry Equipment 


The equipment employed in California 
quarries covers a wide range, is sometimes 
poorly balanced and not standardized, and 
is often in part obsolete. Owing to the fact 
that most of the quarries carry very high 
faces shot by coyoting, there is generally 
Produced a large amount of oversize. To 
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handle as much of this as possible without 
secondary shooting, there is a tendency to 
employ shovels of far larger size and ca- 
pacity than would be required under normal 
conditions of loading. But heavy shovels 
with big dippers are not only more expensive 
to purchase, but are more costly to operate, 
owing to larger crews, more fuel and more 
upkeep. Most of the shovels employed are 
of the standard railroad type mounted on 
M. C. B. trucks. The power is generally 
steam with oil fired boilers. They carry a 
crew of three men and from four to six 
pitmen. If the loading conditions were nor- 
mal, I am sure that in most cases shovels of 
half the size, using but two operators and 
one to two pitmen, could readily load the 
required tonnage. Instead of a shovel of 
about 100 tons weight using a 4-yd. dip- 
per, a shovel of about 50 tons weight with 
134-yard dipper, of revolving type mounted 
on caterpillar traction, would be far more 
economical. I make no criticism of the 
steam-oil power so long as the price of fuel 
oil is so reasonable as at present. It is 
simple and well understood. But it is alto- 
gether likely that electric driven shovels 
would be cheaper to operate. There is also 
the Diesel and Diesel-electric driven shovel 
to consider. All of these types of drives 
are giving excellent results in open-pit min- 
ing and quarry work in many parts of the 
world. 


Transportation 


At many quarries the haul from the 
shovels to the primary crusher plant is com- 
paratively short. For such short hauls, either 
locomotives of the electric storage battery 
type or the gasoline type are most econom- 
ical and efficient, and they are giving 
excellent satisfaction in California. Both 
these types of locomotives are of compara- 
tively small size because the tonnages hauled 
are not large, the trains are light, the cars 
are small, and the track grades are easy. 
Under such conditions steam locomotives 
would be less economical, and the centrally 
controlled electric system is considered too 
complicated to warrant further trial than 
it has already received. As a rule trolley 
electric systems are not desirable around 
shovel operations. It, therefore, seems that 
either the gasoline or the storage battery 
locomotive is best suited for this work when 
the haulage distance is not more than a mile, 
and the tonnage to be delivered is not greater 
than 2000 tons per day. For this class of 
service a track gage of 36 in. is preferable 
because of the ease of track shifting and 
the lower cost of trackage installation. But 
for longer hauls and heavier tonnage stand- 
ard gage track and equipment is always 
to be preferred, especially if the equipment 
is to be used about the plant for switching 
or other general utility work. 


At most quarries the short hauls and 
moderate tonnages do not call for heavy car 
equipment. Cars of about 10 to 12 yd. ca- 
pacity are quite satisfactory. It is neces- 
sary that they be carefully and ruggedly 
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designed to withstand the severe service of 
shovel loading. When they need dump but 
one way, doors are better omitted and the 
bodies may then be of the pan type heavily 
reinforced. Electric hoist dumpers are very 
satisfactory and require no extra operator 
at the crusher. 
Machine Drills 


Among the machine drills employed the 
jackhammers are well suited for blockholing 
for secondary blasting of oversize, but they 
are not suitable to drill holes 20 ft. deep or 
more for bank blasting. While their light- 
ness makes them most mobile, they drill 
holes of small diameter and these holes 
must often be sprung from two to five times 
before they are sufficiently chambered to 
accommodate the necessary charge. Most 
of the other types of machine drills seen 
on a visit to these quarries were of an old 
type not suitable for drilling holes to depths 
of over say 8 ft. Where it is expected to 
drill holes to depths of 20 ft. or more, drills 
of the Leyner Ingersoll Type X 70 or 
Model 31 Turbro would prove much better. 
As previously mentioned, very few of the 
California quarries are now being mined 
in a manner suitable for the use of well 
drills, but in such cases where they could be 
bench-mined and blasted with well-drill 
holes, a 6-in. well-drill hole would, without 
springing, carry sufficient powder of 40% 
grade to properly break a bench of moder- 
ate height. 

At the primary crusher plants the large 
jaw crushers are well suited to the work 
here, as they have proven to be elsewhere. 
Gyratory crushers are generally used for 
secondary crushing. The large sized ham- 
mer mills are being tried out at some of the 
plants, but it is a little premature to pass 
judgment on them. 

The cost of mining and delivering the 
rock to the coarse crusher plants will prob- 
ably vary between the rather wide limits 
of from, say 25 to 80 cents per ton. 

It is a pleasure to visit the California 
quarries. The operating personnel is intel- 
ligent, courteous and greatly interested in 
discussing their problems. 


Clinchfield Portland Cement 
Company’s New Plant to 
Be Ready in June 

INCE work has started on the new ce- 

ment plant near Coreen, Ga., the railway 
company has announced the changing of the 
name of Coreen station to Clinchfield, Ga. 
The owner of the new plant is the Clinch- 
field Portland Cement Co. The plant is 30 
miles below Macon. 

The plant will be ready to manufacture 
cement by May or June this year. It will 
have a daily capacity of 2000 bbl. of cement. 
The plant is to cost $1,000,000 when com- 
pleted. Deposits used in the manufacture 
of cement are said to be plentiful in the 
section around Clinchfield, and the company 
has leased enough land to keep the mill 
operating for years.—Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 
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Cements with High Percentages of Alumina 


Their Discovery Caused by Search forCements to Withstand Sulphate Waters 


{The following account of the discovery 
of high alumina cements is from the French 
Bulletin de 
translated 


la Societe d’Encouragement as 
for the British Stone 
J ournal.—Ep. | 


Trades 


— name aluminous cement may be given 

to any cement in which the weight of 
alumina is clearly greater than that of silica, 
it being understood also that the weight of 
silica plus the weight of alumina should be 
more than that of the combined lime and 
magnesia. Thus the composition is quite 
different to that of the ordinary portland 
cements. The latter do not vary much from 
the following : 


DS RRR eae irate Seer ae eer 21 
NN gt act eee See 7 
Fe2Oz Ti nawd pean enone sincbuk “ 
SS eae Seen ae Satu MN 
__ 14 perenne sitisetetettecs 1 
SOs . 0.50 
Loss 0.50 
Total : : gS Sapte 100 
The composition of aluminous cements 
varies within wider limits, which may be 
epitomized as follows: 
I 1] ITI 
SiOz .. 5 10 iS 
"tl IE AS eee 45 40 35 
Se as 10 15 
2b IER ae one See ert 35 40 35 
The iron indicated in the analysis as 


Fe.O, always exists in aluminous cement, 
either in form of metallic iron or that of 
FeO or Fe,O,. Thus there is a great dif- 
ference between this and portland cement. 

It was during researches to find a product 
not decomposed by sea water containing sul- 
plate of lime that aluminous cement was 
discovered. 


Why Sulphate Waters Decompose 
Portland Cement 


For a long time the noxious influence of 
lime sulphates and magnesia in artificial 
cement was ignored. Years ago, it is true, 
Capitaine Dolot drew attention to the fact 
that the fortifications of Paris were decom- 
posed in places owing to contact of the mor- 
tar joints with gypsum, and M. H. Le Chate- 
lier also noted decomposition in the Boulogne 
drains which he ascribed to lime sulphate. 

Finally M. E. Candlot, who was working 
in the French cement laboratory, succeeded, 
with the advice of M. H. Le Chatelier, in 
demonstraiing the formation of sulpho-alu- 
minate of lime (Al,0;3CaO) 3 (SO; CaO) 
which crystallizes with 30 or 32 equivalents 
of water, accompanied by an enormous ex- 
pansion which disjoins the masonry. This 
sulpho-aluminate is generally known as 
“Candlot Salt.” As far back as 1898, M. I. 
Bied had occasion to examine the Alicum 
viaduct and underground, in Spain in which 


there were inexplicable signs of displacement 
and disaggregation, which he found to be 
due to lime sulphate. Immediately the in- 
filtration of sulphated water was checked 
all this ceased. 

The attention of engineers being directed 
to this decomposition an increasing number 
of cases were found, so that it became urgent 
to find a binding material proof against the 
action of sulphated water. 


Early Researches 

On the advice of M. H. Le Chatelier re- 
searches were made by M. I. Bied, amongst 
the works on dehydrated clay by Vicat, 
which demonstrate that when kaolin or a 
refractory clay containing a great deal of 
kaolinite is burnt at a temperature of about 
750 deg. C. they are transformed into an 
excellent pozzolanic material. Pozzolana, as 
we know, combines with lime in presence of 
water, so that a pozzolanic material in a 
lime cement will cause the free lime to com- 
bine, as setting proceeds, with the silica or 
alumina in the pozzolana, and formation of 
sulpho-aluminate of lime is no longer pos- 
sible. 

At the time when M. I. Bied recommended 
dehydrated clay as a pozzolana, M. Feret, 
the eminent director of the Roads and 
Bridges Laboratory of Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Was examining the properties of “gaize,” a 
soft, siliceous clay found in large quantities 
in the Ardennes and which after a very 
slight burning is also a high class pozzolanic 
material. 

The “Ciments Francais” Co. then put a 
“gaize” cement in the markets, while Messrs. 
I. A. Pavin manufactured a red cement with 
dehydrated clay under the name of unde- 
composable cement. Unfortunately pozzolanic 
cements have an inconvenience, owing to the 
fact that humidity is necessary to make the 
silica and alumina combine with the lime, so 
that the cement hardens with difficulty, espe- 
cially in S. Algeria. 

This gave the studies a different trend 
and still following the principles laid down 
by Vicat, who asserted that could a cement 
be produced in which the ratio 


Silica + Alumina 





Lime + Magnesia 
was greater than I, this cement would be un- 
decomposable, M. I. Bied endeavored to ob- 
tain a hydraulic binder meeting these desid- 
erata. But, unfortunately, the silicates, three 
in number, 
SiO,CaO [a 
Si0.2CaO { B 
Si0.3CaO | 


are not all hydraulic. The mono calcic sili- 


cate SiO, CaO is always inert and the bical- 
cic is in three different forms, viz., a, B, 7; 
stable between 0 and 600 deg. C.; between 
600 and 1400 deg. C., and above 1400 deg. C. 
The hot stable forms can be preserved cold 
by immersion, but, though the question has 
yet been little discussed, none of these sili- 
cates seem to have any great hydraulic value. 
It is therefore impossible to make a ce- 
ment of this type by increasing the percent- 
age of silica. He therefore endeavored to 
produce one by raising the percentage of 
alumina. 
There are four known lime aluminates : 
5A1,0; 3CaO. 
Al,O; CaO. 


3A1,0; 3CaO. 
Al,O; 3CaO. 


They may be classed with demi-calcic, 
mono-calcic, bi-calcic and tri-calcic alumi- 
nates. The properties of the demi and mono- 
calcic aluminates are very interesting and 
meet the requirements of Vicat, i. e., they 
are undecomposable in sea water, and the 
bi-calcic and tri-calcic set instantaneously. 

These aluminous cements can be made like 
ordinary cements by clinkerization, 1. e., by 
prolonged burning at a temperature near the 
melting point, but as they have a very small 
softening stage it is very difficult to obtain 
them in this manner, and hitherto it has only 
been possible to do so by fusion either with 
the water jacket or the electric furnace. 


Aluminous Cement and Ferro-Concrete 


This cement should be utilized not only 
for maritime works and sulphated water, but 
also for reinforced concrete. The rapidity 
in removing false work gives an economy 
which contractors can easily calculate and 
in one instance a request was made to sub- 
stitute aluminous for ordinary cement with- 
out any increase in the contract prices. Con- 
sequently aluminous cement was subjected 
to tests in resistance to crushing, in rein- 
forced concrete, both at the Paris Roads 
and Bridges Laboratory and the Lausanne 
Laboratory special attention being given to 
a cement made in an electric furnace at 
Valais, Switzerland. Professor Paris of 
Lausanne, who made these studies, specially 
directs the attention of consumers to the 
influence of the mixing water. He examined 
armored concrete pillars, the concrete in 
which was made with 90% water in weight 
of cement and 65%. 

The resistance is much greater with the 
smaller quantity of water. In two days the 
resistance was 40% greater than the initial. 

The pillars tested were square, 12.5 cim. 
on the side, reinforced with 12 bars, 8 mm. 
ir diameter. The concrete was made w:th 
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650 litres of gravel, 650 of sand and 300 kg. 
of cement per cubic metre of the finished 
product. Professor Paris calculated the cost 
price in 1-1000 Swiss centime per kilogram 
and square centimetre for ordinary portland 
cement and aluminous cement (in Swiss 


francs ). 

2days - 7 days 28 days 
Ordinary portland..........6.60 frs. 2.66 frs. 2.22 frs. 
Aluminous cement........2.92 2.08 1.95 


Thus aluminous cement is preferable from 
the point of view of the cost price per re- 
sistance kilogram. He also examined the 
co-efficient of elasticity of this cement, find- 
ing an average of 360,000 kg. per square 
centimetre, which is similar to that obtained 
at the Paris Laboratory. In the case of 
rupture of reinforced aluminous cement con- 
crete girders, M. I. Bied noted that the 
cause was due to exceeding the limit of 
elasticity in the steel. Differently to what 
happens with ordinary cement girders no 
cracks are visible, even with a magnifying 
glass, and rupture is sudden without any 
warning. The girder sags considerably with- 
out cracking. Girders with a span of 4 m. 
and 16 cm. in height acquired, in rupture, a 
camber of 28 mm. in rise without cracking. 


Elasticity of Aluminous Cements 


Thus aluminous cement is much more 
elastic than ordinary artificial cement. Per- 
haps it would be well to employ it with steel 
possessing a high co-efficient of elasticity to 
attain the best results. 

In any case, by making it possible to util- 
ize thinner floors, the dead weight per square 
metre is greatly decreased. Thus the gir- 
ders can be spaced and the slabs in an ordi- 
nary floor treated like squares, the amount 
of iron required then being less. When on a 
span of 6 m. it is possible to space the gir- 
ders at 6 m. and have a square floor there 
will be a considerable decrease in the cost 
price of the work. It is not easy to make 
a forecast of the future of aluminous cement 
at the present time. No doubt but that if 
the cost price falls and does not exceed dou- 
ble that of ordinary cement, there will at 
once be a considerable demand. Large re- 
inforced concrete constructions and those in 
sulphated places will utilize large quantities. 
Another further application will be for 
roads. At the present time trials are being 
made with some success with ordinary ce- 
ment concrete, the roads are closed to traffic 
for some days, whereas with aluminous ce- 
ment all traffic can be resumed 48 hours 
after the time of making the concrete. 


A few words on manufacture of this ce- 
ment. At the present time the method by 
fusion seems the only one utilized. The first 
pparatus for fusion and which, with per- 
haps some improvements kept secret, is still 
employed by the “Societe Anonyme des 
Chaux et Ciments de Lafarge et du Teil” 
is the water jacket with continuous run and 
slightly heated blast. 

The difficulty with the water jacket is that 
the molten product from reduction of the 
iron oxide in the bauxite is transformed into 
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steel with 0.6% carbon, and the melting pot 
must be kept very hot to run this steel which 
melts at a much higher temperature than the 
cement, 

Electric furnaces have an advantage in 
countries without coal, like Norway and 
Sweden, but also disadvantages due to the 
fact that the resistance of the lime alumi- 
nates attains 2,000,000 p 9 per square centi- 
meter, while that of the silicates hardly ex- 
ceeds 500,000 pu 0. Moreover, lime aluminate 
is employed as resistance in some laboratory 
electric furnaces. There is a very great ad- 
vantage with the electric furnace from the 
mixture bauxite + lime, instead of bauxite 
+ limestone, because the reaction CO, + C 
= 2CO is very active with the latter mix- 
ture and involves very great wear of the 
electrodes. 

Other methods of fusion are now being 
tested and it may, it appears, be asserted 
that the cost price of this cement made by 
fusion will shortly decrease. 


Power Companies Compete for 
Cement Plant Contract 

HE Kansas Utilities Co. with head- 

quarters in Fort. Scott, Mo., the Kan- 
sas Light and Power Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., and the Kansas Gas and Electric Co.. 
are in a three-cornered fight to furnish pow- 
er to the Great Western Portland Cemen 
Co., at Mildred, Kan., which is to manu- 
facture cement for the Missouri Highway 
system, shortly to be in process of construc- 
tion. . 

The Fort Scott company has financed 
a million and a half dollar corporation which 
stands ready to build the largest power 
plant in this section, if the contract is 
awarded to it. The Kansas Utilities Co. 
has grown very rapidly during the last two 
years and is now supplying electricity to 23 
towns in southeastern Kansas. It has ap- 
parently become a dangerous rival to its 
larger competitors who, it charges, are try- 
ing to curtail its operations—Topeka (Kan.) 
Capttal. 


Agitating for State Cement 
Plants 


EVERAL states have agitators who are 

introducing bills in the state legislatures 
which are just beginning their sessions ask- 
ing to have the matter of state cement plants 
investigated or to have such plants built. 

In Colorado, Senate Bill No. 162 has been 
introduced by Senators Young and Callen, 
asking for a state cement plant and a state 
brick plant and rock crushing plant as well. 

In Arizona, Senator Moore of Navajo 
county has introduced a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a state cement plant which 
carries an appropriation of $250,000. The 
bill provides that inmates of the state prison 
shall be used insofar as possible both for the 
construction and operation of the plant. 

The proposal for a state cement plant in 
Wisconsin is noted elsewhere in this issue. 


Lumnite Cement 


HE Atlas Lumnite Cement Co., 25 Broad- 
way, New York, has issued a _ special 
number of the Contractor’s Atlas showing 
what Lumnite cement is and what it can do. 
An interesting page on which are reported 
tests made by the R. W. Hunt Co., Chicago, 
is reprinted here as it will give a clearer 
idea of the qualities of Lumnite than any 
other part of the pamphlet: 
REPORT OF bier cas LUMNITE 
SOUNDNESS (Boiling Test) 
Six hours without any signs of cracking, warp- 


ing or scaling. 
SETTING TIME 


Initial Set Final Set 
Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min. 
Vicat Needle 4 20 5 45 
Gillmore Needle 5 25 6 30 


FINENESS 
Residue on No. 22 siexe 3.4% 
TENSILE STRENGTH 
1:3 Ottawa Sand Mortar Briquettes _ 
(Results in pounds per square inch) 
1 day 2 days 3 days 7 days 28 days 3 mos. 
Average 464 487 518 537 _ 561 591 

NOTE—The Standard Specifications for Port- 
land Cement of The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials (C9-21) require for that material, 
tensile strengths of only 200 Ib. per square in. 
at seven days and 300 ib. per square inch at 28 
days. 

COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH OF MORTAR 
? in. x 4 in. cylinders—1:3 Standard Mortar 
(Results in pounds per square inch) 

1 day 2 days 3 days 7 days 28 days 3 mos. 
Average 4725 4905 4940 4985. 5004 5289 

NOTE—The Tentative Specifications and Tests 
for Compressive Strength of Portland _Cement 
Mortars (C9-16T) of the American, Society for 
Testing Materials, require compressive strengths 
for that material of only 1200 pounds per square 
inch at seven days and 2000 pounds per square 
inch at twenty-eight days. 

COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH OF CONCRETE 
6 in. x 12 in. cylinders 

Fineness Modulus of Sand was 2.97, and of 
pebbles 6.73. All compressive test mixtures were 
made with a 7 in. slump. ; 

Test pieces were kept twenty-four hours in the 
moulds, under a wet cloth, and with the excep- 
tion of the one-day test, were stored in damp 
sand until immediately before testing. ; . 

All pieces were capped with plaster of paris 
to insure an even bearing. f 

(Results in pounds per square inch) 


Mix lday 2days 3days 7 days 28 days 
1:1%4:3 3287 4436 4656 4892 5639 
1:2 3:4 2865 3351 3542 3860 3891 
1:2%:5 2202 2269 2829 2934 2939 
1:34%:7 


1321 1364 1511 1565 1605 


Bessemer Limestone and Cement 
Company to Expand 

M hee Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co., 

of Youngstown, Ohio, has authorized ex- 
penditure of $200,000 for additional storage 
capacity and mining equipment. The past 
year the company shipped 1,250,000 bbl. of 
cement compared with 1,202,000 bbl. in 1923. 
It shipped also a half million tons of flux 
stone for blast furnace use—lWall Street 


News. 


New Cement Rock Crushing 
Plant in Oklahoma 


HE Atlas Portland Co., has purchased 

680 acres north of Watonga, Okla., and 
will put in a rock crushing plant, it was an- 
nounced recently. It will employ between 20 
and 150 men. 

The company will install rock crushers and 
ship to their plant at Independence, Kan. 

The chief engineer and foreman of the 
construction crew have arrived and prelimi- 
nary work has started—Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Oklahoman. 
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Convention of Sand-Lime Brick 


Association 


TwentyFirst Annual Meeting at Toronto 
Shows Real Progress Made by the Industry 


HE twenty-first annual convention of 

the Sand-Lime Brick Association held 
at the King Edward hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, February 3 and 4, marked a mile- 
stone in the progress made by the indus- 
try. Production figures for 1924 were 
considerably in excess of the record estab- 
lished in 1923 and it can be safely said 
that 1925 will be the banner year for the 
industry. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the education of architects, contractors 
and builders as to the efficacy of sand- 
lime brick. It is being recognized more 
and more as a quality product and is be- 
ing written into specifications. The edu- 
cational work will continue and as it con- 
tinues the industry will 
prosper. 


continue to 


To Make Better Brick 


An outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion was the sincerity exhibited by al! 
the manufacturers in their desire to make 
an even better brick then they are making 
now. The association is working in close 
harmony with the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards and many of the operators are work- 
ing in conjunction with local schools and 
universities to determine the various proper- 
ties of their brick and how they can be 
bettered. 

The officers of 1924 were re-elected for 
1925 with but the one exception of Vice- 
President H. W. Terry, Harbour Brick Co., 
Toronto. The personnel is as follows: 


New Officers 


President, J. Morely Zander, Saginaw 
Brick Co., Saginaw, Mich.; vice-president, 
Frank Waterman, Toronto Brick Co., To- 
ronto, Ont.; secretary, G. W. Phelps, 
Flint Sandstone Brick Co., Flint, Mich.; 


treasurer, Allan G. Walton, Hummels- 
town- Brownstone Co., Hummelstown, 
Penn. 


The following were elected members of 
the executive committee: W. H. Crume, 
Crume Brick Co., Dayton, Ohio; W. D. 
Macfarline, Winnipeg Brick Co., Winni- 
peg, Man.; Dr. A. S. Wolfe, National 
Brick 'Co., Washington, D. C.; I. G. Toep- 
fer, Acme Brick Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Otto Schwartz, American Brick Co., New 
Orleans, La.; C. H. Carmichael, American 
Brick Co., Boston, Mass. 

The association voted to have the next 
convention at New Orleans, La., some 


time prior to the Mardi Gras, which 
usually takes place in February. This 
action will be referred to the executive 


committee and the proper date will be 
set by them. 

Many interesting papers were read and 
digests of some follow, while others in 
their entirety will be published in later 
issues of Rock Propucts. 


President’s Address 


In opening the convention and sum- 
ming up the activities of the past year, 
President Zander said in part: 

“The United States government has 
been preparing a specification which when 
finally adopted will be mandatory for‘use 
on all United States government work. 
The tentative specification submitted to 
the association puts sand-lime commons 
on the same basis as clay common. Your 
committee C-3, A. S. T. M., who will 
make a report later, have, as usual, been 
on the job and théir work is of immense 
value to you. There has been a constant 
interchange of correspondence between 
your officers and the officers of other 
associations, some of a pleasant nature and 
some not so pleasant, as was the com- 
plaint made to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission concerning an article in the Dow 
service under date of May 24, 1924. An- 
other matter that has occupied the time 
of several members and the officers of 


the association has been the matter of 
discrimination in freight rates now in 
effect ‘between sand-lime commons and 


clay commons. Fortunately, many of our 
members deliver a large part of their out- 
put locally so that this discrimination is 
not felt so severely. 


Recommendations for the Future 


“There has been much work done at 
various local points during the past year 
in such things as local building codes and 
assistance in making large sales and as 
usual members called on to help have 
given freely of their time and knowledge. 

“Let me make my recommendation for 
the immediate future. Continue the pol- 
icy of mutual benefit upon which this 
association was founded. Send in the 
names of manufacturers whom you know 
are not members and, if possible, com- 
municate and help to get their names on 
the association register. Write your off- 


cers promptly on events of vital interest 
to this industry.” 

The next paper was by Robert Kennedy 
of the Canada Sand-Lime Pressed Brick 
Co. on the “Early History of Sand-Lime 
Brick in Toronto.” This recalled the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the early days and 
that these were overcome and overcome 
successfully is recalled by the fact that 
there are now seven plants operating in 
Toronto with a total output of over 325,- 
000 brick daily. 


Sand-Lime Brick for Sewer Work 


“The Use of Sand-Lime Brick for 
Sewer Work” was a paper delivered by 
G. W. Phelps of the Flint Sandstone 
Brick Co. Mr. Phelps pointed out. the 
progress made by the city of Flint in the 
construction of sewers and how sand-lime 
brick entered into the construction. A 
letter was read from H. C. McClure, city 
engineer of Flint, in which he stated that 
sand-lime brick for the construction of 
manholes and catch basins had proved to 
be entirely satisfactory, economical and 
serviceable. During 1924 the city of Flint 
used 1,100,000 brick for this purpose. 

“A very interesting paper on “The 
Strength of Brick Work Pertaining to 
Building” was delivered by W. W. Pearse, 
business administrator, board of education, 
Toronto. An outline of the history of 
brick was first given and then some tests 
conducted by Toronto University. Brick 
piers were laid up and held for three 
months before tests began. The piers were 
9 in. square, built 9 ft. 6 ft. and 4 ft. high. 
It was proven that brick laid in lime mor- 
tar were not as strong in compression as 
those laid in cement mortar. Also, that 
sand-lime brick compared more than fa- 
vorably with clay brick. 


Making 22,000,000 Brick on One Press 
in One Year 


The paper delivered by J. G. Schluchter 
of the Rochester Sand and Brick Co. on 
“Producing Eighteen Million Brick on One 
Press During 1924” excited considerable 
comment. It seemed hardly possible to ac- 
complish this feat, but nevertheless it was 
done, and, according to Mr. Schluchter, it 
was directly due to the splendid way in 
which his organization functioned. For 1925 
they have set their goal at 22,000,000 brick 
on the one press. 

J. M. Porter, Bureau of Standards, read 
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a paper on the “Compressive Strength of 
Sand-Lime Brick Walls,” written by H. L. 
Wittemore and A. H. Stang of that depart- 
ment. An abstract of this paper will appear 
in a near issue of Rock Propucts. 

In the discussion of adopting a standard 
sized brick (2%4x334x8 in.) the association 
voted to get its machinery in order as soon 
as possible. A period of six months was set 
as a reasonable limit. This is in accordance 
with the work of the Department of Com- 
merce in simplification. 

On the afternoon of the first day the 
association visited the plants of the Toronto 
Brick Co. and the Harbour Brick Co. 


Registration 


The following were registered as attend- 
ing : 


J. M. Porter, Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
BD. ¢. 

J. Morely Zander, Saginaw Brick Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 


John L. _Jackson, North Indiana Brick Co., Mich- 
igan City, Ind. 
J. W. Van Brunt, 
inaw, Mich. 
j. Finkbeiner, 
troit, Mich. 
We ee 
Mich. 
D. E. Boice and E. C. 
Pontiac, Mich. 

J. _G. Schluchter, Rochester Sand and Brick Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Allan G. Walton, Hummelstown-Brownstone Co., 


Hummelstown, Penn. 
. C. Kiser, The Crume Brick 


W. H. Crume and R 
Co., Dayton, Mich 

H. W. Terry, H. D. Robertson and C. J. Stalker, 
Harbour Brick Co., Toronto, Ont. 

J. J. Gallagher, F. E. Gallagher and Wm. H. 
Weafer, Winchester Brick Co., Winchester, Mass. 

* =. Phelps, Flint Sandstone Brick Co., Flint, 

cn. 

R. E. Boomer, Michigan Builders and Supply Cc., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Jackson and Church Co., Sag- 
Michigan Pressed Brick Co., De- 


Taylor, Sand-Lime Products Co., Detroit, 


Boice, Pontiac Brick Co., 


G. H. Nichols, The Grande Brick Co., Grand 
“Tk Mich. 
Speth, a Composite Brick Co., 


Rochester, N. 
Otto Schwartz, po Brick Co., New Orleans, 
bi 


a. 
C.. H. Brick Co., 
Mass. 
W. A. Smyth, York Sandstone Brick Co., Toronto, 
Brick Co., Washing- 
ton 


D.C. 

E. Hindle, Hindle Bros., Toronto, Ont. 
R. Christie, Canada Lime Co., Toronto, Ont. 

U Hossenlop, Buffalo Sandstone Brick Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

W._F. Swan and N. S. Myers, Menominee Brick 
Co., Menominee, Mich. 

W. D. Macfarlane, Winnipeg Brick Co., Winni- 
peg, Can. 

¥. G Toepfer and C. W. Wendt, Acme Brick Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. E. Waterman, Toronto Brick Co., Toronto, Ont. 


Carmichael, American Boston, 


nt. 
Dr. A. S. Wolfe, National 


ROOFING SLATE, MILL STOCK,* 


Use 


RUNIRSEME PANN Re asap ans ccensanteocctncaeasvinusaeie 
Approximate equivalent in short tons 
Electrical, square feet 2 

Approximate equivalent in short tons 
Structural and sanitary, square feet... 
Approximate equivalent in short tons.. 
Grave vaults and covers, square feet........ : 
Approximate equivalent in short tons........ iiss 
Blackboards and bulletin boards, square feet 
Approximate equivalent in short tons....... 
Billiard-table tops, square feet... Perales 
Approximate equivalent in short. tons.. Base 
School slates, pieces .............. : 
Approximate equivalent ‘in. “square “fect. 
Approximate equivalent in short tons 
Granules, short tons... oe 
Other§ short tons (estimated)... 





Total (quantities approximate, in short tons). 


*In 1923 the mill stock sold, 
$3,940,000. 

tF. o. b. at point of shipment. 

tAverage value per thousand pieces. 


including school 


8Includes slate sold for flagging (249,540 square feet, valued at $54,493, in 1923, and 140,000 


slate, and other uses not specified. 


AND 
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J. P. Russell, Contract Record, Toronto, Ont. 

Robt. Kennedy and W. A. Kennedy, Canada Sand- 
Lime Pressed Brick Co., Toronto, Ont. - 

R. C. Bustard, Caledon Brick Co., Toronto, Ont. 

a Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., Bucyrus, 


H. R. Caldwell, 

ington, D. C. 
H. Langan, International Lions Club, Chicago, II. 
D. M. Gray and Wm. Irwin, Jr., Louisville Ce- 


Department of Commerce, Wash- 


51 


ment Co., Louisville, Ky. 
T. Musgrove, Alleghany Slag Products Co., 
Buena Vista, Va. 
E. C. Dyson and C. H. Stanton, Board of Edu- 
cation, Toronto, Ont. 

W. W. Pearse, Business Administrator, Board of 
Education, Toronto; Ont. 

J. A. Harris, Toronto Hydro-Electric Co., Toronto, 


nt. 
Charles A. Breskin, Rock Products, Chicago, Il. 


Slate Production in 1924 


HE value of the slate sold at the quar- 

ries in 1924 was $11,816,000, according 
to estimates made by producers to the 
Department of the Interior, through the 
Geological Survey. This value was 2% 
less than that reported for 1923. 


The output of all slate products except 
slate sold for vaults and covers and for 
roofing granules was less in 1924 than in 
1923. The average unit value of these 
products except vaults and covers and 
roofing granules increased somewhat in 
1924. The quantity of roofing slate sold 
was 479,000 squares, valued at $4,760,000. 
a decrease of nearly 6% in quantity but 
an increase of 4% in value. The average 
value per square increased from $9.03 in 
1923 to $9.94 in 1924. The total sales of 
mill stock amounted to 10,130,000 square 
feet, valued at $3,940,000, a decrease of 
about 9% in quantity. Roofing slate was 
in good demand in most districts and the 
decrease in sales was due chiefly to a 
strike that started in May in quarries in 
Pennsylvania. This strike had its influ- 
ence on other slate products as well as on 
roofing slate. The demand for electrical 
slate was good during the first part of 
the year but fell off considerably near its 
end. The demand for structural and sani- 
tary slate was also good during the first 
nine months of the year according to some 
producers, although others report poor 
demand and only fair sales for the entire 
vear. Slate for blackboards and bulletin 
boards was in good demand throughout 
the year but could not be supplied on ac- 
count of the strike in the quarries. The 


cutput of school slates, most of which 


are exported, <lecreased because ci the 
scarcity and cost of the raw material. The 
output of crushed slate for roofing gran- 
ules was estimated at 492,000 tons, valued 
at $3,070,000, an increase of 6% in quan- 
tity during 1924 but a decrease in average 
value per ton from-$7.07 in 1923 to $6.24 
in 1924 


The accompanying table shows the esti- 
mated sales of slate by the quarrymen in 
1924, by uses and the sales in 1923 for 
comparison. 


Sand and Gravel in Louisiana 


“TS consumption of sand and grayel in 
the state of Louisiana has been one of 
steady development for the past 20 years, 
according to Dr. Henry V. Howe, state 
geologist of Louisiana. Louisiana produces 
building sand, grinding sand, fire or furnace 
sand, engine sand, paving sand, building 
gravel, paving gravel, and railroad ballast. 
Down to 1914 the production varied from 
year to year, says Dr. Howe, averaging 
about 750,000 tons, valued at from $250,000 
to $448,000 per year. Since 1914, the pro- 
duction and value of sand and gravel has’ 
steadily increased. This has been augmented 
since the World War by the construction 
of an elaborate system of state highways 
requiring great quantities of gravel. 

The production of sand and gravel in 1921 
amounted to 1,821,695 tons, valued at $1,491,- 
406. The production for the past 20 years 
has been in excess of 25,000,000 tons, the 
geologist asserted, valued at slightly over 
$10,000,000.—Baton Rouge (La.) Times. 














SLATE GRANULES SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1923 AND 1924, BY USES. 
aa —————1923—— —-—_————1924 (Estimated) 

Quantity Valuet Quantity Valuet 
; Total Average Total Average 
, 507,587 $ 4,582,535 $ 9.03 479,000 $ 4,761,000 $ 9.94 
rae 171,300 EE 8 aaa i —t(tés seen 
, 2,182,890 1,754,717 .80 1,938,000 1,594,000 82 
A is enc 1466) le See 
2,479,620 894,757 -36 2,313,000 855,000 37 
Cae ed a 060i. a 
451,160 111,223 25 474,000 120,000 25 
GAR 20-5 «ee Ce ae ~~ eee 
4,415,710 1,186,864 7 4,107,000 1,150,000 28 
CoC” econ Sif 20 _ nt 6 ee 
527,680 180, 981 34 478,000 200,000 42 
3,770 Bee, 8=—Si(iwds eg Ss 0 tee. «6 ee 
2,144,900 31,102 $14.50 1,673,000 26,000 $15.54 
ps >, ren ne a pO a ee 
1,550 ann et ae i ee aa 
462,260 3,268,554 7.07 492,000 3,070,000 6.24 
16,540 65,891 2,000 ow, a 
726,800 12,076,624 727,300 be. eee 

slates, was 11,109,480 square feet, valued at $4,159,644; in 1924, 10,130,000 square feet, valued at 


square feet, valued at $40,000 in 1924), 


tombstones, waste 
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Gypsum Preparation and Manufacture 


From Mine to Wall Board 


Plant Erected by Beaver Products Company, American Cement 


Plaster Division, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, Typifies Progress 


"THERE are two types of gypsum 

board on the market today—plaster 
board and wall board. Each of these is 
purely an American product. Plaster 


board was developed first, and along about 


1914 gypsum wall board was perfected 


to meet the demand for a_ substantial 


ready made wall that could be put in 


place by very simple methods. 

The satisfactory showing made by gyp- 
sum wall boards on buildings constructed 
for war purposes during 1917-1918 greatly 


stimulated this phase of the gypsum in- 


By Charles A. Breskin 


tion oi 


the wall board plant, there will be 


described briefly the method of mining 


gvpsum at this plant, its various stages 
and refinement until 


ot reduction stucco 


is produced. 
Mining, Crushing, and Storage 


As is common with other plants in the 
Kt. Dodge district, the “room and pillar’ 


method of mining is used. The bed ot 
gypsum runs 12 to 15 ft. thick and is 
reached at a shaft depth of 65 ft. Suff- 


cient rooms and entries have been opened 


Made in Industry 


One 


operator, located in a cage just above the 


the operation a continuous one. 
crusher, takes care of the hoisting, weigh- 
ing, recording and dumping, as well as 
tending to the crusher. 

The primary crusher is of the rotary 
with a 
The anywhere 
irom 1% to 3%-in. depending upon size 


type capacity of 125 tons per 


hour. rock is reduced 


required, and discharged to an elevator 
belt either 
to a rock storage bin or to a cross con- 


and conveyor which delivers 


veyor delivering to an outside rock stor- 





View showing block plant, gypsum rock storage, and outside storage for gypsum block 


dustry. It was and still is the only form 
of wall board on the market that has fire- 
resisting qualities. This was soon 
nized by underwriters and the demand 
for the product grew until today it has 
assumed huge With this 
growth has come a steady development 
in the manufacture of the product itself. 
Hand operation has given way to auto- 
matic machinery and all the uncertainties 
are things of the past. 

The new wall board plant of the Amer'i- 
can Cement Plaster 
Products Co., Inc., is located at 
sum,” three miles southeast of Fort Dodge, 
Towa. 


recog- 


proportions. 


Division, Beaver 


“Gyp- 


It has been in operation now about 
three months and is producing wall board 
at the rate of 150,000 sq. ft. per 24 hour 
day. All of the operating difficulties that 
presented themselves at the start of the 
operation have been ironed out and the 
plant is now functioning with an unusual 
smoothness. 

Before entering into a detailed descrip- 


up in the mine to provide the mill from 

800 to 1,000 tons of gypsum rock daily. 
The rock is drilled with electric auger 

drills and the holes are then loaded with 


dynamite, either gelatine or plain. Shots 
are made so that the rock is shattered 
without producing excessive fines. It is 


then loaded by hand into 2%-ton cars, 
34-in. gage. Men who do the loading are 
paid on a tonnage basis. Cars are col- 
lected from the rooms and brought to the 
main haulageway where a 6-ton Goodman 
electric them to the 


locomotive delivers 


foot of the shaft. 


In the shaft are two automatic, selt- 
dumping cages upon which the loaded 
cars are placed. An Ottumwa electric 


hoist lifts the loaded car up through a 
distance of 70 ft. and dumps it into a 
suspended scale hopper. Here the weight 
of the rock is recorded on an automatic 
Fairbanks dial scale and it is then dumped 
into the crusher hopper. As a loaded car 


goes up an empty car goes down, making 


wide 
and 900 ft. long and runs on a trestle, 
underneath which can be 
30,000 tons of rock. The 
has a capacity of 500 tons. 

Located in a long underground tunnel 
directly underneath the rock bin and out- 
ide storage are two sections of belt con- 
veyor. One is 18 in. wide by 870 ft. long, 
extending under the outside rock storage. 
The other is 20 in. wide by 197 ft. cen- 
ters, extending under the rock bin and 
at the discharge end rising 10 ft. above 
floor level. These two conveyors are 
independent of each other. When 
rock is taken from bin storage, the con- 
veyor reclaiming from outside storage is 
down. When 
storage, both conveyors run. 


age. The cross conveyor is 18 in. 
stored over 


bin storage 


wn 


run 


reclaiming from outside 


Drying, Grinding, and Calcining 
The belt conveyor underneath the rock 
bin discharges over a Dings’ magnetic 
pulley into a hopper feeding a 6x42 ft. sin- 
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gle shell Vulcan dryer. This dryer is 
direct fired, coke being used for fuel. It 
has no pitch but is fitted inside with lif:- 
ing and conveying flights. The capacity 
of this unit is 50 tons per hour. 

In connection with the dryer is an ex- 
haust fan which not only draws the air 
irom the fire box but also all of the fine 
dust created during crushing and drying. 
This dust is drawn through a duct and 
discharged into a long narrow chamber, 
which acts as a dust collector. The dust 
chamber is fitted with a series of baffle 
walls over and under which the dust- 
laden air is carried. The area of the 
cross-section of this chamber is greater 
than the area of the cross-section of the 
dryer itself, and thus the velocity of the 
gases drawn through is reduced, al- 
lowing the dust to deposit on the bot- 
tom. A screw conveyor for the con- 
tinual removal of dust is placed at the 
bottom of the chamber, so that the capac- 
ity of chamber remains approximately 
constant. 

The rock from the dryer and dust from 
the chamber are discharged into a 36-in. by 
42-in. Jeffery hammer mill. This serves 
as a secondary crusher and a preliminary 
grinder, and the total output will pass a 
V4-in. ring. The discharge from the ham- 


Rock Products 


Over each calcining kettle (there are 
three) is a parabolic bin of 40 tons capac- 
ity. The pulverized gypsum rock is fed 
direct into the kettles, which are 10x10 ft. 
These kettles set on concrete foundations 





Room and Pillar method of mining is 

used. Electric auger drills are used 

for drilling and car loading is by hand. 
Men are paid on a tonnage basis 


instead of brick, making a very neat ap- 
pearing job and each is equipped with a 
Tyco indicating and recording thermom- 
eter. When a temperature of 330° F. 
has been reached the gypsum is dis- 
charged into a hot pit below the kettle. 
From here it is conveyed to a “stucco” 
elevator which can discharge to either of 
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walls, ceilings and partitions consisting 
of two layers of fibrous materials on the 
outside of a core of gypsum. The board 
does not shrink, expand, warp or buckle. 
It can be decorated in the same way that 
other boards are treated. Thus only two 
raw materials are really necessary, stucco 
and fibre or paper, although sawdust and 
an accelerator to hasten the set of the 
gypsum core are added in the process. 
Stucco is delivered to the board plant 
by a screw conveyor from the stucco 
mill. This discharges to a steel bin of 
300 tons capacity. Sawdust is delivered 
in box cars on a track adjoining the 
board plant. It is shoveled out by hand 
into a chute feeding a small elevator 
which discharges into a small conical 
screen. Here all foreign and objection- 
able matter is removed (bark, tailings, 
etc.), while the fines which go through 
the screen are picked up by a suction fan 
and discharged up a pipe into a cyclone 
dust collector, located on top of a steel 
sawdust bin. The collector discharges to 
the bin which has a capacity of 40 tons. 
Underneath the sawdust and_ stucco 
bins are drag chains located in dust-tight 
steel boxes. These run in opposite direc- 
tions so that the materials fed to the 
drag chains are discharged to one com- 





A 6-ton electric locomotive delivers all cars in the main 


haulageway to the foot of the shaft. 


mer mill is reclaimed by a bucket elevator 
which brings the dry rock to a Hummer 
electric vibrating screen. Here three sep- 
arations are made, some of the rock be- 
ing shipped to portland cement plants or 
for land plaster, but the bulk going to 
the bins over the grinding machinery. 

There are two grinding units of the 
roller-mill type. The material is ground 
to the consistency of a palpable powder 
and is discharged into a screw conveyor 
and elevator which discharge to an 
Emerick air separator. The fine material 
is delivered to the bins over the calcining 
kettles while the coarse returns to the 
grinding machines. 


The system is the 
same as that employed by street railways 


three departments—the plaster mill, block 
mill or wall board mill. 

The stucco for the plaster mill is de- 
livered to parabolic bins underneath of 
which is located one 3-valve Bates packer 
and two Broughton mixers and open- 
mouth packers. Here the various plasters 
are prepared such as hair fibre, wood 
fibre, finishes and composition mixture 
for various systems of gypsum roofing, 
etc. On the ground floor of this building 
is an extra large bag warehouse. A freight 
elevator is used to bring bags, hair and 
wood fibre to the second floor for mixing. 

Gypsum wall-board is defined as being 
an uncombustible material for interior 


The mine headhouse, crusher, gypsum rock storage bin, and 
beginning of outside storage. The building to the right 
houses the hoist, air compressor, and generating equipment 


mon hopper. Over the drag chain deliv- 
ering stucco is a small hopper through 
which an accelerator is added to the mix- 
ture so as to hasten the set. 

The mixture from the hopper is re- 
claimed by a bucket elevator which feeds 
into.a small screw conveyor and this in 
turn discharges onto the mixing belt 
proper. The small conveyor is merely to 
insure a regular and even flow of ma- 
terial to the mixing belt. 

The mixing belt is a Goodyear, 48-in. 
wide and 20-ft. centers, and runs in a 
water bath, there being a steel pan under- 
neath. As the mixture 1s discharged to it 
from the feed conveyor itt is spread by a 
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Hoist used for operation of self -dumping 
cages. It was formerly steam operated 
but was changed over for electric oper- 
ation, being connected to a 100-hp. mo- 
tor, and is fitted with solenoid brakes 


Three feet from 
the discharge end of this belt are located 
10 agitators, and as the material passes 
through these it is sufficiently agitated 
to insure a uniform mix. The agitators 
are shaped like egg beaters and just 
barely touch the belt. The mixing belt 
and agitators are driven from one motor 
through a Foote spur gear reducer. The 
discharge from the mixing belt goes direct 
to the board machine’s feed belt, which 
is at right angles to the mixing belt. 


Wall-Board Plant 


paper or fibre 


saw tooth arrangement. 


The comes from the 





Top of calcining kettles and parabolic bins overhead con- 
Each kettle is fitted with an 
indicating and recording thermometer 


taining pulverized gypsum. 


Rock Products 


Beaver Products Co.’s own mill at 
Thorald, Ontario, Canada. It is deliv- 
ered in box cars on a track siding ad- 
joining the paper storage house. The 
cars are unloaded by hand as far as the 
door of the building and from here it is 
handled by a three-ton Northern over- 
head electric traveling crane. The build- 





a 


The dryer is a single shell, direct fired, 

6x42 ft. Coke is used for fuel. Note 

dust pipe over the discharge end for 
drawng out dust-laden air 


ing for paper storage is 24x120 it. and 
will accommodate over 400 tons of paper. 

Each roll of paper weighs approx- 
imately 1,600 lbs. and comes in four sizes, 
being used in combinations. With paper 
46% in. for the back, a 5l-in. face paper 
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is used; with 31%-in. for the back, a 35- 
in. face. The paper is carried from 
storage to the paper racks of the board 
machine by the same hoist that puts it in 
storage. Back paper is put on the top of 
machine and face on bottom, the board 
being made face down. An arrangement 
is provided whereby all the paper is put 
in place by one man. He passes new 
paper over the old and into folders and 
after the tension is correct he slides the 
old roll out and the new one into place 
without interfering with the process. 


The Board Machine 


The face paper runs through guides and 
then under indicating 
where the edges will be turned. At this 
point the mixing belt discharges onto the 
paper and it reaches the squeeze roll. 
Just ahead of the roll is an oscillating 
arm which moves agitators over the 
width of the face paper and spreads 
stucco uniformly over it. Also, at this 
point the top or back paper 
contact with the stucco, having come 
through an arc of 180 deg. from a plat- 
form overhead. The squeeze roll is ordi- 
narily set to give the board a thickness 
of ¥% in., but, if necessary, this can be 
adjusted to any size. 


scoring wheels, 


comes in 


MAA 


Bins and weigh hoppers overhead packing machines. Note 
hair shredder at extreme left. 
also of the parabolic type 


The bins are sheet steel and 





The stucco warehouse. 


machines below 


The elevator in the center delivers 
hair, wood fiber, and other materials to the second floor or 
mixing and weigh hoppers, from which they are fed to the 


The paper warehouse. A three-ton electric crane is used for 

handling. The roll of paper on the platform is the back 

paper and runs on a platform overhead the board machine 
until it reaches the squeeze rolls 
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Rock Products 





In the foreground, left, is the 40-ton sawdust bin. 

background is the 300-ton stucco bin, and in the center the 

elevator delivering mixture to the mixing belt, a portion of 
which is shown here 


After leaving the roll the “green” board 
passes under folders where the edges are 
turned. The folders can be set to make 
either 32-in. or 48-in. board. The “green” 
board then passes onto a belt conveyor, 
53 in. wide, 55 ft. centers, which extends 
just beyond the ironing belt, and under 
which the board passes. The ironing belt 
is merely an endless belt over the main 
conveyor and is weighted down. It 
presses the board to exact size and 
smoothness. 

After leaving the ironing rolls the board 





In the 


is still soft and is ready for travel to 
the cutter. It passes onto another con- 
veyor 53 in. wide, 155 ft. centers, which 
brings it to the cut-off saw. 

It should be mentioned here that a 
satisfactory bond between paper and gyp- 
sum matrix is greatly essential. While 
the gypsum core or matrix is settling 
there is an actual growth of gypsum 
crystals within the fibre of the paper, due 
to the penetration of the paper by water 
saturated with gypsum. By the time the 
board reaches the saw the gypsum has 


The “green” board with the edges of the paper folded over 
passing to the ironing rolls. 
scrape off the excess plaster from the board 


The roll and knife in front 


received its initial set. 

The plane of the cut-off saw is perpen- 
dicular to the line of the board but ad- 
vances at such an angle that it moves 
forward just as fast as the board, thereby 
cutting the board off squarely and to exact 
length. The boards are cut from 6 to 10 
ft. in length, depending upon size re- 
quired. A label is pasted on by an at- 
tendant and the board is discharged to a 
set of gravity rolls which feed the trans- 
fer. 

All three conveyors which carry the 


Joe 


Discharge from mixing belt onto face paper of board. Note egg-shaped agitators at discharge end. The mixture is just coming 
to the squeeze roll where it meets the face paper. After leaving roll, the edges are turned over and the “green” board is on 
its way to the ironing rolls. Note “distributor” at feed roll and precautions taken to safeguard men from hazardous machinery 
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the 


driven 


board, belt 


ironing and the cut-off 


saw are from a 20 h.p. variable 
speed motor through chains and sprockets, 


as well as rope drives. 


The Transfer and Elevator 


These two pieces of equipment are of 
the company’s own design and for which 
patents are being applied for. They serve 
to place the board two abreast and then 


to put them on any of the decks of the 


Rock Products 


series of cams or dogs on the dryer feed- 
ing mechanism cause the elevator to stop 
at any deck of the dryer. The operation 
Board is put on elevator. 
the first deck of 
the dryer where it engages a cam that 


is as 


It is 


follows: 
then lowered to 
throws in a clutch operating driven rolls 
of the elevator bringing board directly to 


the kiln. It then goes back to the top 
and automatically sets a stop tor the sec- 
ond deck. In this manner all decks of 


ae ee ' 


if 


SS 
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built by Chas. F. Elms Co., Chicago, Il. 


The Dryer 


The dryer is the product of the Coe 
Manufacturing Co., Painesville, Ohio. 
When originally purchased it was 200 ft. 
in length, being designed for a capacity 
of 100,000 sq. ft. At the time the wall- 
board plant was started it was desired to 
increase the capacity to 150,000 sq. ft. and 
so the length of the dryer was increased 





The board has now reached its initial set and has approached 
the cut-off saw. As soon as the end strikes the stop shown in 
foreground the board is cut and rolled to the transfer table. 
Underneath the conveyor shown here is located the dryer 


dryer, as desired. The transfer is equipped 
with driven rolls driving with the travel 
of the board and also driven rolls driving 
at right angles to the travel of the board. 
The operation is as follows: T 
is received on 


The board 


the transfer the desired 























View of the dryer itself. It is 270 ft. long and has a 50-ft. 
cooling section. The ducts shown in the center by-pass air 
from the supply fans to a passage underneath the dryer 
returning to the blower. Note how well dryer is insulated 


distance. The operation of a lever raises 
the cross rolls and a clutch thrown in at 
the same time drives them, bringing the 
board to the far side of transfer. The sec- 
ond board comes abreast of the first one 
and then both are driven on to the hy- 
draulic elevator. Thus, it is only neces- 
Sary to raise every other board. 

The hydraulic elevator is operated by 
the same man operating the transfer. A 


the dryer are filled. At the 
the dryer on each deck the 
rolls are driven, allowing the boards to 
run in at a relatively high speed .until it 
gets to the dryer rolls. 


entrance of 
first set of 


In connection with the hydraulic ele- 


dryer. 


vator is a pump and accumulator. The 
pump compresses water into the accumu- 
lator raising it to the highest point and 
then automatically stops. When it is de- 
sired to raise the elevator a valve is re- 
leased, causing the accumulator to go 
down and the elevator up. Immediately 
the pump starts storing power in the ac- 
cumulator again. The elevator descends 
of its own weight. This equipment was 


One of the 50,000 cu. ft. of air per minute blowers. 
preheat section is on the other end. To right is entrance of 
The hot air circulates and a portion 

removed to prevent saturation 


The transfer, hydraulic elevator, and entrance to dryer. In 

this view the board is shown entering third deck of dryer. 

Note dogs or cams for regulating stop of elevator on side of 
entrance to dryer. One operator does all the work 


to 270 it. and a 50 ft. cooling section was 
added, making the over-all length 320 it 

The dryer consists of a long enclosed 
insulated box or compartment heated with 
steam the board 


through continuously, 


coils, being passed 


over driven rollers 





The 


is continually 


and the moisture being removed by a 
suitable fan system. This particular dryer 
has four layers, or decks of rolls. The 
rolls are equipped with gudgeons on the 
end which revolve in specially developed 
ball bearings, requiring practically no 
lubrication and very little power. The 
speed of the rolls is controlled by a Coe 
train of gear reducers connected 
small vertical steam engine. 


to a 
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The dryer was designed to evaporate 
8/10 lb. water per square foot of board 
and with this amount of water present to 
drv 150,000 sq. ft. of board in 24 hours. 
However, 8,000 sq. ft. of board have al- 
ready been run through the dryer in one 
hour, indicating that the design is some- 
what liberal. 

There are 51 banks of coils in the 
dryer of 1%-in. pipe. These are located 
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and the diaphragm then is relieved of the 
pressure, allowing the valve in the re- 
turn line to open. The pressure in the 
first section (125 lb. per square inch) 
forces the condensate over to the power 
house where it is sent back either to the 
boiler or feed water heater. The steam 
then goes to the second section of coils 
at a pressure of 115 lb. per square inch. 
In the drain system of the section an- 
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sulated and heat loss by radiation is kept 
down to a minimum, 


Air Circulation 


The air circulating system in the dryer 
is the latest design of the Coe Manufac- 
turing Co. Two 50,000 cu. ft. per min. 
Bayley fans force the air through spe- 
cial nozzles which are placed between 
the several decks of rolls. One fan is at 





Discharge end of dryer. On right is supply duct of one of 
the blowers. At left is vertical steam engine and train of 
gear reducers driving rolls of dryer. The finished board is 
placed on pallets which are removed by jack lift trucks to 


the warehouse 


between each set of rollers, and on top 
and underneath the first and last deck. 
Over 50,000 ft. of pipe is used in the heat- 
ing coils alone and approximately 400 
boiler horse power is required to operate 
the dryer. A 5-in, line furnishes the 


A section of the warehouse, in which can be stored a half 
million square feet of wall board. The five-ton overhead 
electric traveling crane, with special cradle, lifts pallets 
with board and distributes in warehouse. In the foreground 


is shown a pallet with board ready to be raised 


other regulator is placed. Here the steam 
is sent to the third section at a 105 Ib. 
pressure, the condensate being returned, 
as before, to the power house. In the 
last section condensate is returned and 
the steam passes into a bank of condens- 


the wet end of the dryer and one at the 
dry, each forcing the air towards the 
center of the dryer. The air passes over 
the board, and at the center in a return 
duct and down through a passage under 


+) | 


the drver and back to the blowers. In 





Wall board packed in box car ready for shipment. Note 
great care exercised in loading 


steam from the power house, 105 ft. away. 
This line is well lagged to prevent ex- 
cessive radiation. 

The banks of coils are divided into 
three sections, each operating at a differ- 
ent temperature, and each draining into a 
common return pipe for its section and 
then to a tank. In connection with the 
tank is an S-C regulator and air relief 
valve. When the water collects to a pre- 
determined height, the regulator is cooled 


This condenses the remaining 
steam and induces a greater circulation 
through the other coils. Thus, practi- 
cally all of the water of condensation is 
returned to the boilers, requiring com- 
paratively little make up water and mak- 
ing for a very efficient system of drying. 
Tyco recording thermometers have been 
installed on each section of the dryer, 
which provides for a very accurate con- 


ing coil. 


trol. The dryer itself is very well in- 


The boilers and automatic chain grate stokers in 


power house 


order to prevent the return air from get- 
ting saturated and losing its drying prop- 
erties, a 30,000 cu. ft. per min. Bayley 
exhaust fan has been placed between the 
two supply fans. The exhaust fan re- 
moves about 15 per cent of the air from 
each of the blowers, making it necessary 
for each blower to supply “make-up air” 
at either end of the dryer. Also, in the 
return duct of the blower at the wet end 
is placed reheat coils that serve to reheat 
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the circulated air. 

As the boards come off the dry end of 
the kiln they are handled by two men 
who inspect them thoroughly and then place 
them on a specially constructed wooden 
pallet. As soon as a pallet is full it is 
hauled to the warehouse by a jack lift 
truck and placed near one of the loading 
doors. Otherwise a 5-ton Northern over- 
head electric traveling crane with a spe- 
cially designed cradle distributes to stor- 
age. The warehouse is 38x120 ft. and 
will store over a half million square ft. 
of board, although there is never quite 
that much in storage for the product is 
shipped almost as fast as it is manufac- 
tured. Great care is exercised in loading. 
The method used is shown in one of the 
accompanying photographs. 


Power Plant 


Water is furnished to the power plant 
from two American deep well pumps lo- 
cated in the board plant. As is the case 
with most gypsum plants the water is 
hard and has to be treated. In this case 
there has been installed a Scaife “We- 
Fu-Go” water softening system. 

Water is received in a 16,000 gal. re- 
action tank where it is treated with lime 
and soda-ash. It is then filtered and dis- 
charged to a clear well. From here it is 
pumped out by a 4-in. Terry centrifugal 
pump, turbine operated, and delivered to 
two B & W standard type 
boilers, 300 hp. each. The boilers are 
equipped with lLaClede-Christy 
grate automatic stokes. 

Coal is received in hopper bottom cars 
and dumped into a track hopper at the 
power house. A 
delivers 


water-tube 


chain 


short apron 
the coal to a bucket elevator 
which carries it to the top of the building, 
discharging into one of two 30-ton hop- 
pers feeding the stokers. If the bins are 
full the coal can be by-passed to a screw 
conveyor feeding an 18-in., 80-ft. centers, 
Goodyear belt conveyor on a high trestle. 
The coal is dumped underneath the 
trestle, which will store over 1,500 tons 
of coal. A tunnel and belt conveyor un- 
derneath the storage reclaims the coal 
depositing to the main bucket elevator 
feeding the stoker bins. 

Ash and clinker is taken from the 
boilers with a drag chain and delivered 
to a small bucket elevator discharging to 
a suspended steel ash bin about 7 ft. above 
ground level. Wagons and trucks are 
driven underneath the bin. Neither ash 
nor coal is touched by hand and only one 
attendant is required for the entire power 
house. 

The board plant, paper warehouse, board 
warehouse and power plant have structural 
steel frame work, steel sash, concrete 
floors, gypsum roofing and brick walls, 
making it absolutely fireproof. All division 
walls are of the company’s own gypsum 
block. Platforms are covered with Irving 


conveyor 
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subway grating. Electric wiring is all in 
conduit and separate switchboards are 
provided for each department, thus mak- 
ing them independent of each other. All 
hazardous machinery is enclosed in a fine 
wire mesh. 

The board plant is entirely electric 
driven, all motors being Westinghouse. 
Elevators, conveyors and drag chains are 
Link-Belt and all transmission machinery 
was furnished by the Dodge Co. Belting 
is all Goodyear and conveyor idlers and 
rollers, Caldwell. 

Exclusive of the warehouse only 11 men 
are required to operate the board plant 
per shift. Each shift is 8 hours and 
50,000 sq. ft. of board is produced during 
that period. 

H. H. Van Hagan, with offices at Chi- 
cago, Ill., is the general manager of the 
American Cement Plaster Division, 
Beaver Products Co., Inc. G. C. Flynn 
is resident superintendent at Fort Dodge. 

The Beaver Products Co., Inc., oper- 
ates other gypsum mills at Akron, N, Y., 
Gypsum, O., Grand Rapids, Mich., Blue 
Rapids, Kan., and Agatite, Texas; roofing 
plants at Albany, N. Y., Chicago, IIl., 
and Kansas City, Mo.; a felt mill at An- 
derson, Ind.; paper mill at Thorold, Ont., 
Can.; Beaver Board Laminating Plants 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and Thorold, Ont.; 
paint and varnish plant at Buffalo, N. Y.., 
and it controls timber preserves in North- 
ern Ontario. 


Thermal Expansion of Stone 


OSSIBLY the day will come when con- 

crete aggregate production will become 
so refined a process that limestone, or trap- 
rock, or some other aggregate will be 
valued more or less for certain properties 
that are now ignored. One such property 
is the thermal expansion of the stone. Pos- 
sibly this property will eventually explain 
why some concrete cracks more than others. 
The U. S. Bureau of Standards is making 
tests of this property of thermal expan- 
sion and a progress report states: 

“The determination of the thermal expan- 
sion of stone, i. e., the amount which the 
stone changes in dimensions with changes 
in temperature, has received very little at- 
tention in this country. Furthermore, an 
examination of the available data on the 
subject will reveal the fact that the few de- 
terminations which have been made are 
usually based on a very limited number of 
observations, and are rather misleading. 
The values most frequently cited in text 
books and hand books are based on coeffi- 
cients obtained by measuring the length of 
specimens at normal temperature. The as- 
sumption has been made that the material 
expands at a uniform rate at all intermediate 
temperatures. Determinations at the Bureau 
of Standards, in which frequent length 
measurements were made on limestone and 
marble specimens as the temperature was 
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raised, indicate that these old assumptions 
are far from correct. For small increases 
in temperature above the normal the ex- 
pansion is very small, but the rate increases 
rapidly as the temperature rises. At 100 
deg. C. the average expansion of marble js 
about the same as that of steel, but at 
200 deg. C. the rate is approximately double, 
while for temperatures a few degrees above 
the normal the expansion is only a frac- 
tional part of that of steel. These peculiari- 
ties are of particular interest where stone is 
used in connection with other materials, as 
is usually the case in modern building con- 
struction. 

Marble, especially, shows other peculiari- 
ties in its behavior under temperature 
changes. It expands on heating but when 
cooled to the original temperature it does 
not shrink to its original dimensions, i. e., 
it retains a part of the expansion as a per- 
manent growth. Specimens have been 
measured under low temperatures and found 
to expand when cooled below the normal, 
which is also contrary to the usual concep- 
tion. Such properties are probably the cause 
of the peculiar instances of warping which 
are sometimes noted in marble headstones 
in cemeteries. 


Missouri Portland Cement Com- 


pany Increases Capital 


N increase of $3,000,000 in the capital 

stock of the Missouri Portland Cement 
Co., raising the amount to $9,000,000, was 
voted at a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of that organization. The increase 
represents in part $1,500,000 of surplus set 
apart by the stockholders for that purpose, 
according to H. L. Block, presiednt of the 
company. 

At the same time, the corporation author- 
ized a decrease in the par value of the stock 
from $100 to $25 a share, and an increase 
in the number of shares from 60,000 to 
360,000. Four shares of the new stock will 
be issued in return for each share of the 
old. The rest will be held in the treasury. 

According to Block, the action was taken 
that the company might be prepared for 
expansion, expected, though not exactly in 
contemplation. The $3,000,000 in treasury 
stock will be available in $25 shares for 
sale to the public if occasion arises in the 
course of business expansion, he explained. 
—S$t. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Illinois Purchased 4,500,000 
Barrels of Cement for 
Road Building 


HE Illinois Department of Public Works 

has announced the purchase of 4,500,000 
bbl. of portland cement for use in the 1925 
construction program. 

Fifteen cement companies offered a total 
of 6,600,000 bbl., which is over 2,000,000 
bbl. more than is needed immediately for 
the state’s road program. 
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AMM) UUW UU UU UUM UUM TM UU UUM 


Editorial Comment 


PMU UNUM LU MIA UUM UIC LUAU TUMOUR LIMULUS 


We fear the general impression exists that the manu- 
facture of concrete products, or cement products, offers 
an easy way for sand, gravel, crushed 


Concrete stone and slag producers to get rid of 
Products waste, or surplus, materials. It is quite 
Aggregate possible Rock PrRopucts has _ helped 


create such ideas, and if so, we hasten 
now to correct the impression; for no mineral aggregate 
producer should be allowed to believe that any old 
waste material about his plant, such as an excess of fine 
sand, can be profitably converted into building blocks 
or other concrete units, or that any aggregate may be 
used without careful study and preparation. 

There seems to be no question in the minds of those 
best informed and best qualified to judge as to the 
direction in which the concrete products industry is 
heading. It is unquestionably the same as all success- 
ful and rapidly growing industries follow. It is toward 
large production, small unit profits and lowest possible 
costs consistent with a standard and uniform quality. 

The character of the aggregate used is undoubtedly 
the most important variable factor, and it is by thor- 
ough-going study and preparation of the aggregate that 
the biggest economies are to be effected. Consequently, 
put it out of your mind that any waste product, as such, 
can be profitably made into concrete products, and pre- 
pare your plant to make a most carefully graded aggre- 
gate, if not for your own products plant, to fill the orders 
of other concrete products manufacturers who are rap- 
idly acquiring a better knowledge of the relative values 
of various aggregates than the ordinary producer of 
them has at this writing. 


In his speech at the annual banquet of the National 

Crushed Stone Association, George Otis Smith, director 

of the Geological Survey, said that the 

Rock Products increase in the use of rock products came 

Have Unlim- 
ited Market 


from an increase in civilzation and not 
from an increase in population. In other 
words, the market for rock products is 
unlimited. Only so much food can be eaten, no matter 
how much is produced, so the market for food is limited 
by the number of people who can eat it. There is no 
such limitation on the use of cement, lime, gypsum, 
crushed stone, sand and gravel and like materials. As 
the country develops the materials of a cruder building 
period, such as timber and adobe, pass out of use and 
rock products come in. Better transportation is wanted 
and good roads and bridges are built. Then comes a 
demand for important public works and wharfs, docks 
and dams for big power and irrigation projects are un- 
dertaken. All this creates business, which calls for 
larger and better warehouses and other business build- 


ings, and as wealth increases better residences are 
wanted. As an example of how the increase in the use 
of rock products is dependent on other things than 
population one might mention France, a country in 
which the population is slowly decreasing but which 
continually increases its use of rock products. 


_— 


The advent of quick-hardening, high alumina cements 
has had a stimulating effect not only on the manufac- 
turers of portland cement but also upon 
Quick Harden- its users. This is shown by the report 
ing Concrete of A. H. Hinkle, superintendent of high- 
way maintenance in Indiana, in an article 
in the Engineering News-Record, on quick-hardening 
concrete patches for highways. Mr. Hinkle wanted a 
quick-hardening patch to use in the place of the usual 
bituminous patch, which wore unevenly with the re- 
mainder of the pavement. “Lumnite” cement might 
have been used, but it was thought too expensive. He 
therefore studied the possibilities of ordinary portland 
cement to produce a quick-hardening mix. He found 
that the factors governing quick-hardening were: the 
richness of the mix, the use of coarse and well graded 
sand, freedom from excess water and the addition of 
calcium chloride. The temperature of the air also af- 
fected the time. By experimenting and changing the 
variables above mentioned, Mr. Hinkle finally succeeded 
in producing a mix that hardened so quickly that patches 
in some cases were opened to heavy truck traffic in two 
days after they were put down, and no damage resulted. 
Evidently we have by no means come to the end of the 
possibilities of concrete made with present standard 
portland cement. 


The quick-hardening cement problem seems to have 
been solved in great Britain by the advent of a new 
cement, which Concrete (London) says 

A New British editorially gives higher 24-hour tests 
Cement than those demanded by the British 
standard specification for 28 days. This 

cement is said to be a true portland, differing from the 
standard only because of refinements in the manufac- 
ture. A review of laboratory tests is published in the 
same journal to prove the point. The new cement is 
already being used on the Albert bridge at Windsor 
and in other important works. Quick-hardening high 
alumina cements are being made in Great Britain, but 
as the bauxite has to be imported, they are expensive 
and naturally a substitute for them has been sought. 
Coupled with the success of German manufacturers in 
making a quick-hardening portland cement, the advent 
of this new British portland cement is significant of the 
direction in which the whole cement industry is moving. 














Old Alsen Cement Plant 
Ordered Sold 
rene HAND, in United States Fed- 
eral Court at New York, has signed an 
order directing the sale of the Alsen Ce- 
ment plant, and Earl B. Barnes, of New 
York, 


conduct the 


was appointed special master to 


is reported, 
on what appears to be the best of author- 


proceedings. It 


itv, that the owners of the outstanding 
bonds will rehabilitate and conduct the 
plant. 


This is a straight foreclosure action on 
first mortgage bonds. There 
esent outstanding bonds worth approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 and, it is 
these are closely held. The 
action is entirely independent of the re- 
ceivership proceedings in Martin 
Conboy, of New York, was appointed re- 


are at 


understood, 


foreclosure 
which 


ceiver and who is still acting in that ca- 


pacity. The receivership action was the 
result of a suit brought by the J. P. Bur- 
ton Coal Co., against the Hudson Valley 
Portland Co.. in 1923.—Catskill 


N.Y.) 


Cement 


Mail. 


Oregon Portland Cement Com- 
pany Resumes Operations 
PERATION of 
Cement Co.'s 

resumed February 1. 


Portland 
Oswego, Ore., 
The plant is being re- 


the Oregon 


plant at 


paired and new equipment installed. 

Output of the Oswego plant during the 
two years ending December 31, 1924, totaled 
841,862 bbl. of cement, according to the 
report of I. C. Newlands, vice president and 
manager. Sales for this period amounted to 


759,161 bbl. 


Officers chosen were: R. P. Butchart of 
Victoria, B. C., president; I. C. Newlands, 
vice president; Carl W. Gath, secretary 


treasurer; H. P. Davidson assistant secre- 
tary; Chester V. Dolph, attorney. Direc- 
tors: A. S. Pattullo, A. H. Devers, George 
Lawrence, F. I. Fuller and Edward Cook- 
ingham all of Portland, and M. J. Ballard 


of Salt Lake City.—Portland (Ore.) Journal. 


Alleged Swindler Secures Port- 
lant Cement Stock 


LAUDE C. FRITZ of Lansing, Mich., 

is held in the Ithaca jail and another 
man is expected to be arrested in connec- 
tion with an alleged swindle of holders of 
a portland cement company stock. Fritz 
was arrested by state police. 

The second man who has been giving 
his name as R. H. Benson of Owosso, is 
being sought under warrants issued in 
several counties charging embezzlement, 
and larceny by trick. 

The two men, according to the state 
securities commission which has been in- 
vestigating the alleged illegal transactions, 
posed as proxies of other stockholders 
and obtained signatures from the various 


Rock Products 


stockholders which converted the victims’ 


stocks over to the alleged embezzlers. 
Two men sold the converted stocks to 
brokers, pocketing the money, it is al- 
leged. 


First evidence of the operations of the 
men was placed before the commission by 
declared he had 
hought $3000 worth of the stock. Inves- 
tigation by the showed that 
other brokers had purchased the stock in 


(Mich.) 


a Detroit broker, who 


commission 


varying amounts.—Saginaz News- 


Courter. 


Ideal Cement Company Will 
Build New Plant 


HE Ideal Cement Co., of Denver Colo.., 
will the 
between 


start construction work in 


a plant to cost 
$2,000,000 on a site six 
Fort Colo. 


R. J. Morse, secretary and general mana- 


near future on 
$1,500,000 


miles 


and 
northwest of Collins, 
ger of the company is authority for this. 

The plant will be a two-kiln plant with 
a daily capacity of 3500 bbl. and one of the 
largest in the Rocky Mountain States. 

Gas will be piped to the plant from the 
Union Oil 


which is expected greatly to lower the cost 


Co.’s wells nearby for fuel, 


ot manufacture. Trackage will be laid to 
the new plant connecting it with the Union 
Pacific’s 
Mountain 


new Buckeye extension. — Rocky 
News, Denver, Colo. 


Old Alpha Cement Plants to Be 
Dismantled 

HE two big plants of the Alpha Portlane 

Cement Co. at Alpha. N. J. are 

dismantled, according to the statement of an 


to be 
official of the company. The machinery in 
the plants will be disposed of for scrap and 
the buildings will be razed. 

the 
in Alpha and vicinity was the principal in- 
dustry, but recently operations were trans- 
ferred to Martin’s Creek and vicinity. The 
Alpha plants, when erected, were regarded 
as among the finest in the world. The Vul- 
canite company still operates a mill at Alpha. 
—Newark (N. J.) 


Years manufacture of cement 


ago 


News. 


Wisconsin Socialist Wants a 
State Cement Plant 


PROPOSAL to inquire into the feasi- 

bility of state ownership and opera- 

tion of a portland cement plant for high- 

construction was laid before the 
Wisconsin assembly January 21. 

A resolution calling for appointment 
by the governor of a joint legislative 
committee of two senators and three as- 
semblymen to investigate the proposition 
and report of the 1927 session was intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Frank Weber, 
Milwaukee socialist. 

A $30,000 appropriation for the commit- 
tee is provided in the resolution.—Sheboy- 
gan (Wis.) Telegram. 


way 
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Rumor of a New Canadian 
Cement Plant 


learned that Ontario 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission may 
erect a large cement plant at the Mam- 
moth stone quarry in Brant Township, Ont., 
which the commission purchased about five 
years ago and after spending approximately 
$500,000 in developing it for cement manu- 
facturing purposes, later disposed of the 
Hanover concern for 


T has been the 


entire works to a 
$250,000. 

It is understood that the Hanover com- 
pany, after operating the plant for a short 
time and paying $150,000 of the purchase 
price, is willing to let the Power Commis- 
sion take the quarry back for the unpaid 
balance and call the deal off. A commission 
official, with a staff of assistants, have been 
taking stock of the plant, presumably pre- 
paratory to reopening the quanry and estab- 
lishing a cement factory.—Toronto (Ont.) 
Wail and Evwipire. 


International Cement Company 
Expanding in South 
America 
“INTERNATIONAL CEMENT CO. is 

spending $2,000,000 in Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires on plant expansion,” said 
Holger Struckmann, president, arriving on 
the Scandinavian-American liner Helligolav. 

“Outlook for business in South America 
is brighter than in a long time. The busi- 
situation brightened there with the 
election of President Coolidge and the people 
of South America feel its prosperity is de- 
pendent upon prosperity in the United States. 
Stocks and bonds and money values have 
risen in South America just as they have 
risen in the United States during the past 
two months. There is a closer relation be- 
tween the United States and South America 
than ever before—New York Wall Street 


ness 


Journal, 


Cement Made from Titaniferous 
Iron Ores 

CCORDING to Edwin C. 

Washington, D. C., titaniferous 
ores vield with proper treatment a 
somewhat similar to alumina cement but hav- 
ing certain advantages. The ore is melted 
in a blast furnace with sufficient limestone 
to give a fusible slag containing 25 to 30% 
lime. Some of the iron separates and is 
tapped as in the usual practice. The slag 
is also removed at intervals, cooled by 
sprinkling and ground toa fine powder. The 
cement hardens, after a normal set, in 24 
to 28 hours, the strength at all periods being 
far above that of portland cement. It has 
a gravity of 3.35 to 3.55 and the resistance 
to chemical attack is higher than that of 
portland or alumina cements. (Patent 1,511,- 
323, October 14, 1924.)—Chem. and Met. 
Engineering. 
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Lime Production in 1924 


HE lime sold in the United States in 

1924 amounted to 4,022,000 short tons, 
valued at $38,670,000, according to estimates 
furnished by lime manufacturers to the De- 
partment of the Interior through the Geolog- 
ical Survey. These figures show a decrease 
of a little more than 1% in quantity and 3% 
in value from the sales in 1923. The sales 
of hydrated lime, which are included in these 
figures, amounted to 1,292,000 tons, valued 
at $12,972,000 an increase of about 5% in 
quantity and 6% in value. The average unit 
value of all lime showed a decrease from 
$9.81 a ton in 1923 to $9.61 in 1924, and that 
of hydrated lime an increase from $9.98 a 
ton in 1923 to approximately $10 in 1924. 

About 53% of the total output was used 
in building, 41% in chemical industries and 
6% in agriculture. Ohio, the leading state, 
showed an increase of 9% in total sales and 
714% in sales of hydrated lime. Pennsyl- 
vania, which ranked second, showed a de- 
crease of 14%. Of the 22 states in which 
more than 25,000 tons were sold, only eight 
showed increased sales. The demand for 
building lime differed greatly in different 
states. In the Northeastern states some pro- 
ducers reported large increases, others large 
decreases and still others little change. The 
differences in other states east of the Mis- 
sissippi were less marked, but few showed 
increased sales, and the final stastistics may 
not show an increase in any of these states 
except Ohio, Wisconsin and perhaps Ala- 
bama. Producers in the West Central states, 
with few exceptions, reported that the sales 
of building lime were nearly the same as in 
1923 or somewhat less. The sales in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
except California, were equal to those in 
1923 or larger. 

The sales of chemical lime also varied, 
but most of the producers reported decreases 
or practically no change. The final figures 
may show increased sales in New York, In- 
diana, Missouri, Alabama and a few states 
that are small producers, but the total sales 


coast states, 


will probably be a little less than in 1923. 

The demand for lime for use in agricul- 
ture was about the same as in 1923 in most 
states, but in Maryland and Virginia, which 
rank among the large producers of lime for 
this use, the sales will doubtless be less than 
in 1923. 


The accompanying table shows the esti- 
mated sales of lime in 1924 and the sales in 
1923 for comparison. 


Alabama Lime and Stone Corpo- 
ration Takes Over O'Neal 
Lime Works 


HE Alabama Lime and Stone Corp., cap- 

ital stock $2,000,000, has taken over the 
O'Neal Lime Works, Inc., and its extensive 
lime rock properties in Shelby county, Ala- 
bama, near Callera, 30 miles from Birming- 
ham. 


Immediate development of the property is 
planned. A plant to be erected which will not 
only manufacture lime but the byproducts 
of the same, no other plant of the kind being 
located in the South today. 

Shadburne Brothers, of Chicago, have 
bought the ‘bonds of the Alabama Lime and 
Stone Corp., amounting to $1,500,000, and 
the contract for the construction of the plant 
has been given to the Schaffer Engineering 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., 50 to 60 cars of 
machinery, purchased recently, now being 
prepared for shipment, the work on the 
erection of the plants to be started soon. 


The officers and directors of the Alabama 
Lime and Stone Corp. are John H. Adams, 
Birmingham, president and manager; Frank 
C. Marquis, vice-president of the Pratt Fuel 
Corp., vice-president; W. W. Wood, vice- 
president of the W. D. Wood Lumber Co., 
vice-president; Albert Stradford, auditor 
and president of a local printing establish- 
ment, treasurer. Directors: Dr. W. C. Gewin, 
physician and surgeon and proprietor of the 
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Birmingham General Hospital; Frank C. Mil- . 
ler, general manager of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Co. byproduct plant; W. J. 
Yeilding, president’ of Yeilding Brothers, 
wholesale grocers; W. F. Hull} capitalist, 
of New York. 

Because of the fact that the company has 
over 5000 acres in and surrounding Callera, 
and both kinds of limestone thereon, in addi- 
tion to its deposits of clay, shale, etc., and 
the railroad facilities Alabama Mineral, 
Louisville & Nashville, and Southern rail- 
way—it has been decided to build the new 
plants at Callera, about three blocks to the 
west of the joint railroad passenger station. 

The Alabama Lime and Stone Corp. owns 
about 9000 acres of mineral lands in Shelby 
county, including 4000 town lots of Callera. 
The O’Neal Lime Works, north of Callera, 
which business was established in 1880 by 
Charles L. O’Neal, is taken over. The com- 
pany is manufacturing now Eureka lime 
and Snow White hydrated lime. In addition 
to the large deposits of both calcitic and 
dolomitic limestones, the properties contain 
coal and iron ores, beisdes shale and cement 
rock and high-grade fire clays —Birmingham 
(Ala.) News. 


Reduced Rates on Fertilizer Ma- 
terials Asked in North 
Carolina 


HE State Railroad Commission of North 

Carolina heard arguments of counsel for 
shippers, carriers, and the public on the mat- 
ter of South Carolina rates on fertilizer and 
related articles at the office of the commission 
at Columbia, S. C., recently. 

Among the complainants, in an effort to 
secure a readjustment of interstate freight 
rates on this agricultural commodity, were 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. of Rich- 
mond, the Charleston Traffic Bureau, the 
International Agricultural Chemical Co. of 
Atlanta, the Spartenburg Transportation As- 
sociation, the American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co. of Columbia and J. L. Coker & Co. 
of Hartsvile, S. C—New York City Journal 
of Commerce. 


AND 1924 


— 1924 (estimated) —— 


Hydrated lime Total lime Av. value Hydrated lime Total lime Av. value 
State (Short tons) Short tons Jalue per ton (Short tons) Short tons Value per ton 
Ohio re ieee ... 601,082 867,982 $ 8,740,688 $10.07 646,000 945,000 $ 9,377,000 $ 9.92 
Pehnsylvania ‘ 177,836 772,839 6,372,732 8.25 177,000 679,000 5,465,000 8.05 
ee 19,736 227,549 2,055,646 9.03 18,600 245,000 2,190,000 8.94 
West Virginia.. edeiclassecte Se 241,601 2,029,061 8.40 14,000 234,000 1,840,000 7.86 
ee poe 63,823 246,326 2,505,785 10.17 63,300 231,000 2,178,000 9.43 
Alabama wee. ics  Saee 193,429 1,627,539 8.41 22,700 212,000 1,754,000 8.27 
Massachusetts . fe * ee 180,720 2,550,575 14.11 €*) 190,000 2,763,000 14.54 
V irginia : ee 182,604 1,490,306 8.16 36,000 170,000 1,356,000 7.98 
Maine ........... Eee EO ie €*) 139,781 1,946,486 13.93 ¢?) 124,400 1,671,000 13.43 
Tennessee 40,558 131,995 1,028,158 7.79 38,000 117,000 923,000 7.89 
Indiana : nag BE 43,051 126,296 1,151,083 9.11 44,700 116,090 985,000 8.49 
New Yorke. ...-.3c55... I) 100,862 1,037,737 10.29 (*) 99,000 978,000 9.88 
eae . 15,590 92,633 978,658 10.56 22,600 96,000 1,034,000 10.77 
Michigan . EOE: (*) 59,629 612,369 10.27 (*) 73,000 704,000 9.64 
exas .... za sive’ eee 62,822 606,976 9.66 25,400 62,000 584,000 9.42 
Connecticut ‘ ater ~ 59,158 813,254 13.75 (*) 58,500 797,000 13.62 
c/a 58,681 702,588 11.97 c*) 58,400 677,000 11.59 
California .............. (*) 66,703 869,979 13.04 (*) 52,000 633,000 12.17 
Maryland tas ect aces ods 34,783 63,858 553,811 8.67 29,000 51,000 421,000 8.25 
W ashington ........ ¢*) 25,895 359,510 13.88 ¢*) 31,000 387,000 12.48 
ae ran . (*) 18,764 264,683 14.11 (*) 26,000 321,000 12.35 
winnesota ........ *) 29,805 339,957 11.41 73 25,500 286,000 11.22 
Undistributed 101,865 126,311 1,356,071 154,700 126,200 L366 —ti<CS SC 
1,225,928 4,076,243 $39,993,652 $ 9.81 1,292,000 4,022,000 $38,670,000 $ 9.61 


“Included under “Undistributed.”’ 
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‘Kansas City Sand Firms Merge 
and Will Lower Prices 


HE Stewart Sand Co., largest producer 

and retailer of sand in Kansas City, Mo., 
has purchased the Kaw River Sand Co., 
which was the next largest producer of sand 
in that city. 

In confirming the sale, John Prince, presi- 
dent of the Stewart Sand Co., forecasts a 
reduction in the price of sand immediately af- 
ter the merger of the companies has been 
completed. 

He said the cost of production would be 
decreased, due to the merged facilities, and 
that the reduction in cost of production 
would be reflected at once in a reduction of 
the price of sand. 

It was reported the price paid for the 
Kaw River Sand Co. property and good 
will was about $400,000. Mr. Prince would 
not confirm the price involved in the sale. 

C. W. Bartlett, president of the Kaw River 
Sand Co., will become vice-president of the 
enlarged Stewart Sand Co., Mr. Prince an- 
nounced. The Stewart Co., he added, would 
take over the Kaw River organization. Mr. 
Bartlett, however, will be the only Kaw 
River company officer in the Stewart or- 
ganization. 

The Kaw River Sand Co., operates three 
producing plants on the Missouri river and 
two retail sales yards here. The Stewart 
Co. operates four producing plants on the 
river and five retail yards—Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times. 


River Traffic at Pittsburgh Shows 
Heavy Sand and Gravel 
Shipments 

CCORDING to the monthly report of 

Major E. L. Daley of the U. S. engi- 
neers, there was a total of 2,639,467 tons of 
freight moved on the three rivers in the 
Pittsburgh harbor during the month of De- 
cember divided as follows: Allegheny, 178,- 
068 tons; Monongahela, 1,896,821 tons, and 
the Ohio, 564,578 tons. 

Coal, gravel, and sand were the heavy 
items of the report. Gravel ran 35,640 on 
the Allegheny, 44,900 on the Monongahela, 
and 62,185 on the Ohio. Sand totaled 49,985 
tons on the Allegheny, 59,118 on the Monon- 
gahela, and 83,060 on the Ohio.—Pittsburgh 
(Penn.) Press. 


Sand Company Is Fined for 
Violating an Injunction 
USTICE WILLIAM P. BRENNAN of 

Buffalo, N. Y., has handed down a deci- 
sion fining the Holloway Sand Co., Inc., 
about $1500 for several violations of an in- 
junction which restrained it from sucking 
sand and gravel in the Niagara river in the 
vicinity of Squaw Island. The matter was 
pressed by the Squaw Island Freight Ter- 
minal Co., Inc., owner of the property, who 
claimed that the sand company was causing 
a portion of the island to be eaten away. 
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The Squaw Island company has exclusive. 


right to the underwater lands surrounding 
the island within the shore line and the pier 
head lines established by the United States 
Government so as to provide for the future 
construction of piers. 

Plaintiff claimed that the gravel sucking 
operations were within these proscribed lines 
and that the operations resulted in depriv- 
ing Squaw Island of some of the lateral 
support from the adjoining lands under the 
water surrounding it. 

“T have no doubt,” said Justice Brennan, 
“that the defendant, with at least culpable 
negligence, entered within the field from 
which the injunction orders excluded it. In 
any event, whether intentional or inadver- 
tently, the defendant violated the injunction.” 

The fine imposed was only a part of the 
plaintiff’s costs in proving its case—Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Express. 


Tractor City Sand and Gravel 


Company to Build 
New Plant 

XTENSIVE plant improvements for 1925 

that will increase production 50% are 
planned by the Tractor City Sand and Gravel 
Co., Janesville, Wis., according to O. G. Olsen, 
president. These plans include the erection of 
a wet screening plant and purchase of addi- 
tional loading equipment at an approximate 
cost of $30,000. The addition of this equip- 
ment will enable the firm to produce seven 
grades of material and put it in position to 
take care of all sizes of material used. 

In addition to a selling agency in Chicago, 
the company has recently added E. J. Sartell 
to its Janesville office as sales manager. 

Officers of the company, in addition to 
President Olsen, are C. H. Kimball, vice- 
president; H. S. Thometz, secretary, and 
F. H. Howe, treasurer. 


Interstate Sand and Gravel 
Company Transfers 
Its Property 
RANSFER of the Interstate Sand and 
Gravel Co. property at Libertyville, Wis., 
to Mary J. Powers of Chicago has been 
recorded at Waukegan, III. 

The deal is said to have gone through 
some time ago and that the real owners are 
the Racine Crushed Stone Co., which is in 
reality the North Shore railroad, and that 
Samuel Insull is back of the proposition, he 
being interested in buying up many large 
tracts not only at Libertyville, but along the 
entire north shore. 

The stamps would indicate that the deal 
amounts to $21,000, but there are, it is be- 
lieved, other considerations which would 
bring the actual amount much higher. 

The company last week took over a large 
number of houses adjoining the gravel pits. 
These are being moved away and the com- 
pany plans to start excavations for the re- 
moval of sand and gravel where these houses 
stood.—Waukegan (IIl.) Sun. 
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Silica Sand Plant to Be Built 
Near Corona, Calif. 


LANS for the erection of a modern silica 

products plant on the Pacific Coast for 
the Corona Silicate Sand Co., near Corona, 
Calif., have been announced by the South- 
western Engineering Corporation. 

The plant will have an initial capacity of 
100 tons a day of washed silica sand pro- 
ducts, consisting of plateglass, common-glass, 
bottle-glass, moulding, and and blast sand. 

The sand will be washed, screened, classi- 
fied and passed over concentrating tables, de- 
livering a clean silica product free from solu- 
ble salts, muscovite and ferrous compounds. 

The plant will be completed and ready to 
begin operations within the next sixty days, 
according to officials of the corporation. 
Equipment to be provided includes bins, ele- 
vators, conveyors, washers, filters, separating 
tanks, classifiers, concentrators, screens, 
pumps, transmission machinery, pit equip- 
ment and loaders.—Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times. 


New Sand and Gravel Company 
in Central New York 

L. SPORBORG, A. G. Seitz, and M. D. 

* Winsor of Syracuse, N. Y., have formed 
the Oxford Sand and Gravel Co. and taken 
over the plant and business of the Ballina 
Sand Co. at Ballina, about 30 miles from 
Syracuse. The new owners are well known 
in the rock products industry. Mr. Sporborg 
and Mr. Seitz are at the head of the Rock 
Cut Stone Co., which has two quarries and 
crushing plants in the vicinity of Syracuse. 
C. A. Adams is to have charge of the sand 
and gravel plant. 


Consolidation of California 
Sand and Gravel Com- 
panies 

NE of the largest mergers of build- 

ing material firms ever made in south- 
ern California was announced recently 
when it became known that Harris-Hull, 
Inc.,. had absorbed the Clarke Rock and 
Gravel Corporation, the Roscoe Rock and 
Sand Co., and the Sherman Building Mate- 
rial Co. This has resulted in the formation 
of Harris and Hull, Inc. making it the 
largest building material corporation in the 
Los Angeles territory, according to its of- 
ficers. 

Officers of the new corporation are: J. 
G. V. Clark, president; Robert L. Cham- 
bers, vice president; Y. E. Clarke, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors are the above men- 
tioned and Clayton Hull, J. A. Harris and 
Carroll Huffman. 

The Harris-Hull Co. was formed in April, 
1922, and started operation in a very small 
way with two trucks. At the present time 
they are operating over 60 trucks hauling 
sand and gravel for many of the large 
buildings in Los Angeles, Cal—Lankershim 
(Calif.) Press. 
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West Virginia Sand and Gravel 
Company Buys $90,000 
Towboat 

ONTRACT for construction of a steam 

towboat at a cost of $90,000 has been 
let by the Union Sand and Gravel Co. of 
Huntington, W. Va., J. L. Richmond, presi- 
dent of the company has anounced. 

The steamer is to be of all steel construc- 
tion, with engines of 450 hp. The craft will 
be capable of towing eight barges laden with 
sand. 

The boat will be completed in about six 
months, it is expected. 

Purchase of the new craft, according to 
Mr. Richmond, was made necessary because 
of the proposed extension of operations by 
the Union Sand and Gravel Co. The 
company recently announced the purchase of 
Raccoon Island, a body of land lying in 
the Ohio river 32 miles north of Hunt- 
ington, said to be thickly underlaid with 
sand and gravel. 

The new craft will supplement the com- 
pany’s present fleet of towboats and barges. 
One gasoline towboat and one steam towboat 
are to be in operation by the coming year.— 
Point Pleasant (W. Va.) Register. 


Missouri Portland Cement Com- 
pany Improves Its Memphis 
Gravel Plant 


ORK has been started on a new rein- 

forced concrete machinery super-struc- 
ture for the Missouri Portland Cement Co. 
at its plant at Hollywood, Tenn. 

The new machinery will make it possible 
to draw barges filled with sand across the 
lake on the company’s property to the screen- 
ing and washing plant now in use. For some 
time past a long flume has been in use, but 
when the new super-structure is completed, 
the barges will be unloaded by clamshell 
buckets.—Memphis (Tenn.) News-Scimitar. 


Lansing, Mich., Gravel Men 
Seek to Buy Developed 
Property for Gravel 


OME owners on Willow street in Lan- 

sing, Mich., are speculating on the at- 
tempts of gravel miners to obtain options on 
property in the section named. Offers, it is 
said, have already been made for property 
along the river, which makes a bend to the 
north and west at the east end of Willow 
Street. 

It is said the options would not disturb 
any home owner as only the rear of the 
lots are said to be desired by those engi- 
neering the plan. Offers were made for 
parts of lots sloping down to the river. 

It is claimed that there is a vein of gravel 
from 35 to 50 ft. thick underneath the gar- 
dens that have been worked for years by 
home owners from the east end of Willow 
Street to Seymour. It is planned, it is said, 
to effect an entrance to the “mines” on the 
Hewitt property at 109 East Willow street. 
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The cost of transporting gravel from out- 
side pits to construction jobs within the city 
limits continues to grow annually. In event 
the “mines” along the Willow street river 
front prove what is claimed for them, the 
ease of transportation would cut consider- 
able figure in the cost of gravel, especially 
for north side construction work.—Lansing 
(Mich.) Journal. 


Turner Gravel Company of San 
Antonio Rejuvenates Two 
Old Companies 


HE growth of the Turner Gravel Co. of 

San Antonio, Texas, is a good illustra- 
tion of how a rock products industry may be 
built up on what had previously been called 
a failure. The company was organized in 
1922 ,and took over two plants that had 
been operated only at a loss. The first im- 
provement made by Mr. Turner, the presi- 
dent of the company, was to put in a wash- 
ing plant that would turn out screened and 
cleaned material. This plant was designed 
by the Link Belt Co. Additional bin capac- 
ity was added to the plant and a deep well 
put down. The system of compressed air 
pumping was installed instead of a pump 
jack and deep well pump such as had been 
used on another well connected with the 
plant. The new system doubled the water 
supply without increasing the cost of pump- 
ing. 

One of the two old plants did not need to 
be replaced and this was brought up to date 
by changing the flow sheet, adding new bins 
and putting in sand washers, made by the 
Good Roads Machinery Co., to save sand 
that had formerly been sent to waste. 

Materials are shipped from these plants 
by truck to San Antonio, which is 10 miles 
away, and throughout a large district sur- 
rounding the plant by rail. The present 
year’s business has been 150,000 tons and it 
has grown from a small output by increas- 
ing the ability of the plant to produce a 
clean and well graded material. 

Other officers of the company are: W. W. 
Lehr, vice president and F. L. Hetlage, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Henry Ford May Make Plate 
Glass from Minnesota Sand 
LATE glass has been successfully 
made in the laboratories of the Ford 

Motors Co. at Detroit, Mich., using sand 

from southeastern Minnesota. 

These experiments have been carried 
on, according to reports from geologists 
at the University of Minnesota, to deter- 
mine the possibility of making plate glass 
on a commercial basis in Minnesota. The 
problem of obtaining cheap fuel is now 
the main obstacle and this may be ob- 
tained as a byproduct from the new Ford 
plant at the high dam in Minnesota. 

If this fuel problem is solved, consid- 
erable plate glass may be made in Minne- 
sota to supply middle west markets. 
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lowa Sand and Gravel Producers 
Hold Annual Meeting 


HE Iowa Sand and Gravel Producers 

Association met in Des Moines on Jan- 
uary 22 in annual session. A good attend- 
ance was present and much enthusiasm 
shown. 

Officers elected for the year were: Ed 
Gray, Des Moines, president; Grant Mc- 
Gowan, Mason City, vice president; and 
R. Snoddy, Des Moines, secretary-treas- 
urer. Other members of the board con- 
sist of Floyd Goodrich, Oskaloosa, and 
C. V. Ray, Des Moines. 

The association was found to be in 
good condition with no obligations and 
$1000 cash in the treasury. About 75% 
of the tonnage of the state was repre- 
sented in the attendance. 








Sand Dredging at Apostle Isles, 
Lake Superior 


HE rapid increase in the use of cement 

has caused a corresponding demand for 
sand. The Apostle Isles now furnish most 
of the sand supply for Ashland, Wis.; a 
considerable quantity also going to Duluth- 
Superior, Fort William and Port Arthur. 
The sand is dredged in the shallow water 
around the islands. Tugs towing scows with 
dredging apparatus put in the whole season 
in this trade. 

In some cases, land owners on the islands 
have warned off the sand dredgers because 
of the damage done by seas from the open 
lake resulting from the dredging. A large 
supply of sand connects the main shore with 
Sand Island, Lake Superior. There is shoal 
water between the island and the main 
shore, and the beds are easily dredged, but 
considerable quicksand exists, making the 
supply unsuitable for cement.—Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald. 





American Sand Association 


Elects Officers 


HE American Sand Association, an or- 

ganization of silica sand producers, met 
in Cleveland, Ohio, January 13, and eleeted 
the following officers: 

F. L. Moore, president, The Peerless 
Sand Co., Conneaut, Ohio; H. G. Leon- 
ard, first vice president, the Oliver Siliea 
Sand Co., Massillon, Ohio; Ira E. Bixler, 
second vice president, Enterprise Sand Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. and Hubert B. Fuller, 
secretary and treasurer, 826 Guardian build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wind-Up of the Monmouth 
Stone Company 


HE equipment of the Monmouth Stone 

Co. east of Gladstone, Ill., which was 
sold several weeks ago, is now being moved 
to Birmingham, Alabama, to be used in a 
stone quarry of considerable size. 
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Missouri Senate Investigating 


McDowell Quarry Deal 


HE readers of Rock Propucts have been 

kept fairly well informed as to the situa- 
tion in Missouri, due to the effort of the 
Highway Commission of that state to pro- 
duce road-making material rather than buy 
it from the established producers. The latest 
development is that the Missouri State Sen- 
ate has a committee investigating the deal 
by which R. Newton McDowell of Kansas 


City was financed in the construction and 


operation of the Smithville and Gallatin 
quarries. The Smithville plant was de- 
scribed in the annual review number (De- 


Rock Propwcts. 
Concerning the investigation, a dispatch 

signed by A. Curtis Betts, in the St. Louis 

Post-Dispatch, says as follows: 


cember 27) of 


“A peculiar use of state funds in private 
enterprise was presented to the Senate In- 
vestigating Committee late yesterday after- 
noon in the form of contracts entered into 
by the State Highway Department for ob- 


taining crushed rock for use in road con- 


struction. 
“The interpretation placed on the con- 
tracts by Senator Farris, chairman, and 


Senator McCawley, both lawyers, was that 
the Highway Commission had _ invested 
$250,000 of state funds in equipment for 
two stone quarries, which were to be oper- 
ated privately, the owner to pay rental to 
the Highway Commission at the rate of 20 
cents for each ton of stone. At the end of 
a five-year period the owner of the quarries 
was to purchase the equipment from the 
state at its original cost, the rental he had 
paid in that time to apply on the purchase 
price. 

“Senator McCawley, who almost invaria- 
bly is a defender of the Highway Commis- 
sion, expressed surprise at the form of the 
contracts after the adjournment of the com- 
mittee meeting. 

“It appears,” he said, “that the Highway 
Commission has loaned a private individual 
$250,000 of the state’s funds for a period 
of five years without interest. Even at sim- 
ple interest the value of this money for that 
period was $75,000. It certainly cannot be 
considered good business judgment. 

“The contract was made by the Highway 
Commission with R. Newton McDowell, for- 
merly of St. Louis, but for several years a 
resident of Kansas City. McDowell obtained 
two stone quarries, one in Smithville, Clay 
county, and one in Gallatin, Daviess county. 
He contracted to furnish crushed rock from 
the quarries at $1.25 a ton. 

“It developed in the testimony of B. H. 
Piepmeier, chief engineer of the commission, 
who produced the contracts on subpcena, that 
the Smithville quarry so far had proved un- 
productive of stone usable in road construc- 
tion, and that only 10,278 tons had been re- 
ceived from the Gallatin quarry. Under the 


terms of the contract, McDowell agreed to 
have both quarries producing stone by June 
1 last. 

“Piepmeier testified that because of delays 
in the receipt of machinery, McDowell was 
granted an extension on his contract time, 
and that one quarry began production in 
September and the other in November. 

“The failure to get out stone at the time 
required and in the quantity demanded, he 
testified, made it necessary for the commis- 
sion to purchase stone at a higher price 
from other quarries. The excess paid 
amounted to $16,000 which, he testified, the 
commission had charged up to McDowell. 

“McDowell gave bond for the execution 
of his contract and for the purchase of the 
equipment at the end of the five-year period, 
but Chairman Farris, after reading the con- 
tracts and bonds, expressed the opinion that 
there was considerable doubt that the surety 
on the bond could be held for the 
to produce the stone. 


failure 


“Piepmeier’s testimony was that about a 
week ago a demand had been made on Mc- 
Dowell and a copy of the demand had been 
sent to the surety company. He 
reply had been received. 

“While Piepmeier admitted that the Smith- 
ville quarry stone was not usable as so far 
produced, he denied that all of the stone 
there was useless, explaining that the diff- 
culty had been that there was clay and shale 
between the layers of rock, and that the 
quarry was not equipped with machinery to 
clean it. 


said no 


He said the cleaning machinery 
was being installed by McDowell at his own 
expense, and that ultimately usable stone 
would be produced. 

“After the adjournment of the hearing, 
Piepmeier told newspaper men that he be- 
lieved the quarry deal would work out all 
right, but that if the worst should come, the 
state would lose not to exceed $25,000. He 
said an engineer had appraised the machinery 
and that if it were sold and the commission 
realized $125,000 on McDowell’s bond, the 
loss would be $25,000. 

“The committee is proceeding on the the- 
ory that the investment of state funds in 
quarry equipment to be operated privately 
was a violation of the Constitution. 

“In this connection they cite two sections 
of the Constitution: ‘Article 4, Section 45: 
The General Assembly shall have no power 
to give or to lend, or to authorize the giving 
or lending of the credit of the state in aid 
of or to any person, association, or corpo- 
ration, whether municipal or other, or to 
pledge credit of the state in any manner 
whatsoever, for the payment of the liabili- 
ties, present or prospective, of any individual, 
association of individuals, municipal or other 
corporation whatsoever. 

“ “Article 4, Section 46: The General As- 
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sembly shall have no power to make any 
grant, or to authorize the making of any 
grant, of public money or thing of value to 
any individual, association of individuals, 
municipal or other corporation whatsoever : 
provided, that this shall not be construted 
as to prevent the grant of aid in a case of 
public calamity.’ 

“While there is no contention that the 
General Assembly had anything to do with 
the contracts, it is the theory of the com- 
mittee that a creature of the legislature, 
such as the Highway Commission, would 
have no power under the Constitution to 
do the thing the General Assembly was 
specifically prohibited from doing. 

“There appears to be a difference of opin- 
ion among lawyers as to the legal aspects 
of the matter. Piepmeier testified that it 
was his understanding the commission ob- 
tained an opinion from the Attorney-General 
and also from its own counsel 
made the deal with McDowell.” 

[Those who are interested will find Mr. 
McDowell's explanation of his deal with the 
Missouri State Highway Department in an 
article by him in Rock Propucts, June 14, 
1924, p. 57. The whole case is an interesting 
commentary on the attempt of state officials 
to engage in business outside of what any 
normally-minded government official would 
consider properly belonged in his province. 
In other words, the Missouri people seem to 
have gone out of their way to invite trouble, 
and they have reaped a full measure of it. 
—The EFditors.] 


before it 


R. Newton McDowell Owner of 
Blackwater Quarry 


DEAL was completed recently where- 

by R. Newton McDowell of Kansas 
City, Mo., became the owner of the stone 
quarry at Blackwater. 
was $40,000. 

Mr. McDowell bought the quarry from the 
S. J. White Stone Co., who had purchased 
it last November for $8,000. Stone on the 
property is said to be very valuable — 


Boonville (Mo.) Republican. 


The purchase price 


Operations Will Be Resumed in 
Quarries at Richland, Texas 


HE James Stone Co., capitalized at 

$1,000,000, and to whom a charter has but 
recently been granted by the secretary of 
state at Austin, has taken over the quar- 
ries and other assets of the Buckeye Stone 
Co., at Richland, Tex., according to a state- 
ment given out by W. S. James, president 
of the new company. 

The Buckeye Stone Co.’s plant at Rich- 
land has been idle for several years. Op- 
erations are to be resumed at once. Lime- 
stone for building purposes will be quar- 
ried from the plant—Houston (Tex.) Dts- 
patch. 
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South Carolina Quarry Changes 
Its Name 
HE Beverly Stone and Sand company, 
which operates a large granite quarry in 
Pickens county, South Carolina, is now the 
Holston Quarry company of South Carolina, 
the new name becoming effective January 1. 
There is a Holston Quarry company in 
Tennessee operated by the same interests 
that operate the Beverly quarry and it was 
decided to have quarries in the two states 
operate under the same name. The manage- 
ment of the South Carolina concern has not 
changed. 
Former Mayor H. C. Harvley of Green- 
ville is agent for the company in the two 
Carolinas.—Greenville (S. C.) News. 


Central New York Quarry 
Doubling Plant 

ONSIDERABLE new machinery is to 

be added to the Munnsville quarries of 
the F. E. Conley Stone Co., Oneida, N. Y., 
which will double the capacity of the plant. 
It includes screens, elevators, conveyors, and 
bins. 

The quarry has sufficient holdover orders 
and new contracts to keep it going full time 
until July 1. Shipments last vear aggregated 
2000 cars, or 100,000 tons, the largest in the 
history of the concern. They averaged 300 
cars a month. 

The company is constructing a tunnel 4 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. deep, 50 ft. below the tracks 
of the O. & W. railroad, to take care of 
surface water.—Oncida (N. ¥.) Dispatch. 





Famous Arroyo Seco Dispute 
Over Rock Crushing Ended 
CCORDING to Los Angeles, Calif., 

newspapers, the dispute between the 
city of Los Angeles and the Los Angeles 

Rock and Gravel Co., over the crushing of 

rock in the Arroyo Seco, has been ended by 

a compromise. A number of lawsuits and 

condemnation proceedings have grown out 

of this dispute. The compromise gives the 
city certain rights to fill in exhausted ground 
and the company agrees to backfill certain 
areas and to cease operations in the locality 
at the end of 1927. 


County Enjoined from Selling 
Rock in Competition With 
Regular Producers 
© glenn County, Okla., was permanently 

enjoined from selling or otherwise dis- 
posing of crushed rock to private parties in 
an injunction suit recently. The suit was 
brought by Richard Easter of Pawhuska, 
Okla. 

Mr. Easter took the stand and explained 
that the county had disposed of rock to the 
Hamilton Construction Co., for jobs in the 
north and west parts of Pawhuska. He 
Stated that he was running a rock crushing 
plant. 


A truck driver for the Hamilton Co. 
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stated that he had hauled rock from the 
county crusher on one or two occasions. 
Paul Smith, who has charge of the county 
crusher, testified that the county had sold 
rock to the Hamilton Co., for a project 
which the county was interested in, the con- 
tract being made for that reason. He stated 
also that the county had disposed of rock 
to Clement De Noya for use in a new ice 
plant, adding that the crusher was located 
on land controlled by Mr. De Noya and that 
the latter was accepting the rock as pay- 
ment for the use of his land instead of 
cash.—Pawhuska (Okla.) Journal. 


Financing New Rock Asphalt 
Company in Ft. Scott, 
Kansas 

COMPANY with several hundred thou- 

sand dollars of capital is being organ- 
ized in Fort Scott, Kans., to open up and 
develop the rock asphalt field recently dis- 
covered some 10 miles southeast of Fort 
Scott. Mrs. M. F. Hufty, who has leases 
on several thousand acres of land in that 
vicinity on which the rock asphalt has been 
found, has just moved to Fort Scott, and is 
making progress in financing the company. 
She has interested Kansas City capital and 
feels assured of securing a development on a 
scale ten times as large as originally antici- 
pated. 

Samples of this rock asphalt, which seems 
to underlie a large area of the Vernon 
county farm land southeast of Fort Scott, 
have been tested at the laboratory of the 
Missouri University and the state highway 
department and have been pronounced of 
finer quality than the famous Kentucky 
rock asphalt, which is used all over the 
United States for paving and resurfacing 
purposes.—lort Scott (Kans.) Tribune. 


California’s Rock Products 
Output 
— report of the California State Min- 
ing Bureau for 1924, says in regard to 
the rock products industries: 

As the demand for building materials 
continued active during 1924, nearly all 
items of the structural group will show 
increased quantities and total values, es- 
pecially cement, crushed rock, sand and 
gravel. Magnesite shipments decreased 
about 15% in quantity, and the market 
price dropped off somewhat, owing to in- 
creased imports from India. The demand 
for this material for stucco and other plas- 
tic purposes is showing a healthy growth. 

Estimated quantities and 
1924 are tabulated as follows: 
$28,320,000 (11,800,000 bbl.) cement. 
$17,000.000 crushed rock, sand and gravel. 

$704,000 (64,000 tons) magnesite. 
$6,000,000 miscellaneous “industrial 


values for 


” 


min- 
erals (including asbestos, barytes, pottery 
clays, dolomite, feldspar, gems, graphite, 
diatomaceous earth, limestone, lithia, mineral 


water, shale oil, silica, talc, et al.) 
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Union Rock Company Com- 
plains of Rates on the 
Pacific Coast 
“THE Union Rock Co., operating extensive 

pits in the vicinity of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has filed formal complaints with the State 
Railroad Commission charging that freight 
rates of the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, and 
Pacific Electric are discriminatory and ex- 
cessive. Rates on shipments of this nature 
in northern and central California are con- 
siderably lower than local rates, according 
to the company. The company operates rock 
and gravel pits at Kincaid on the Santa Fe, 
at Crushton, Baldwin Park, and Rivas on 
the Southern Pacific, and at Puente Largo 


on the Pacific Electric—Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times. 


St. Paul Construction Firm 
Leases Quarry 
HE Koss Construction Co., of St. Pawl, 
which is building the Mendota bridge, 
has taken a lease on the Hastings, Minn., 
quarry. 

The lease is expected to result in resump- 
tion of activities at the quarry, with em- 
ployment of a large number of men as the 
construction company has a number of large 
projects under way. 

The transfer, it was announced, was effec- 
tive January 1, and mechanics now are get- 
ting the plant in readiness to start work as 
soon as the weather permits. 

The plant is the property of the Calcium 
Products Co., Hastings—St. Paul (Minn.) 
News. 


Mysterious Blast Injures 


Four Men 

OHN CANAPE suffered serious injuries 
J about the eyes, and John Lane received 
superficial injuries about the head and face, 
as the result of a blast in the quarry of the 
Acme Cement Co., five miles from Catskill, 
N. Y., recently. Nick Veri, who was 
working foreman of the quarry, and John 
Kupsich, who were working near the quarry 
at the time of the explosion, suffered tem- 
porary deafness, but will be all right in a 
few days. 

All the injured men were taken at once 
to the emergency hospital at the Acme plant. 

A mystery surrounds the cause of the 
explosion. Holes were being prepared for 
blasting in the quarry, and the men engaged 
had finished loading six holes and were on 
the seventh when the blast occurred. No 
firing attachment had been made and the 
seventh hole had not been tamped, but for 
some reason this seventh hole went off. 

A very thorough examination is being 
made by the officials of the company in 
connection with the manufacture of the ex- 
plosives, to ascertain if possible the cause 
of the premature explosion, as there was 
no fuse or exterior explosive around at the 
time which could have caused it.—Kingston 
(N. Y.) Freeman. 
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Slate Men Hold Annual Meeting 


The 1925 Conference the Most Success- 
ful Gathering of Slate Producers and Man- 
ufacturers in the History of the Industry 


[RE 1925 Slate Industry Conference a‘ 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, was 
the most successful and_ representative 
gathering of slate interests in the history 
of the industry. From the moment the slate 
men began to assemble on Monday, January 
19, to the final adjournment on Wednes- 
day, the 21st, there was maintained a keen 
interest in all that pertains to the advance- 
ment of the production and uses of slate. 


Over 250 producers, dealers, roofers and 
setters met for a discussion of their general 
and specific problems, coupled with the lunch- 
eon gathering arranged by the concerns who 
furnish this industry equipment and supplies, 
which brought upwards of seventy-five rep- 
resentatives of such firms in close contact 
with the men to whom they provide the 
tools and materials of their trade. Govern- 
ment experts, presidents and representatives 
of national associations having relations with 
the slate industry, scientists who are versed 
in the uses and effectivenes of slate under 
all conditions, gave to the conferences a 
wealth of information and results of re- 
search which will have a definite effect on 
the future of the industry. 


In the unavoidable absence of President 
George F. Barnard of Boston, the chair was 
occupied by Vice-President G. H. Shinville 
of Fair Haven, Vermont, who opened the 
Monday luncheon session with a word of 
welcome to the assembled members. Slate 
Chaplain Hamm pronounced the invocation, 
during which he feelingly referred to leaders 
of the industry who have passed on during 
the year. 


Albert Kelsey, the noted Philadelphia 
architect, was heard in a fine address that 
contained many helpful and informative 
facts, as well as providing an inspiration for 
better things during the new year. James 
S. Hamilton, industrial commissioner of the 
state of New York, extended through dep- 
uty Richard J. Cullen, a welcome as the 
personal representative of Governor AI. 
Smith. Messages were read from other 
governors of slate-producing states with a 
climax furnished in a telegram of good 
cheer from President Coolidge, whose native 
state of Vermont is prominent among the 
important slate-producing states. 


Following the luncheon, those in attend- 
ance met in various groups for discussion 
of matters relating to their particular in- 
terests, including milled and roofing slate 
producers, with G. H. Shinville in the chair, 
dealers’ and jobbers’ section, E. J. Johnson 
presiding; crushed and ground slate pro- 
ducers, Chas. A. Long, chairman; setting 
contractors, with Messrs. Kenney and Henry 


leading the discussion; roofing contractors, 
under the leadership of Messrs. Daniel, Fell 
and Miller; milled and roofing slate sales- 
men, F. H. Abel and John R. Hoffman in 
charge. 

G. F. Loughlin of the U. S. Geological 
Survey released the advance report on esti- 
mated slate sales for 1924, which showed a 
total of $11,816,000, only 2% less than 1923, 
the best year of the industry. The reduction 
was slight in spite of labor troubles in some 
of the Pennsylvania districts, which so seri- 
ously crippled the industry and greatly re- 
duced output, and clearly indicate that the 
industry under normal conditions would have 
made 1924 the banner year of the industry. 

A series of experiments, tests, and re- 
search arranged by the research and tests 
committee, W. A. Kitto, chairman, were 
conducted by Robert Notvest, imparting 
much information on some of the abtruse 
problems related to the uses of electrical 
slate and the acid and alkali resistive prop- 
erties of slate. 


Social Side of Meeting 


The annual dinner marked the high-water 
mark in attendance and enthusiasm, with 
entertainment provided by some of the best 
cabaret artists in New York. Under the 
skillful guidance of Toastmaster E. D. Ray- 
mond, events followed thick and fast, in- 
terspersed with a fine talk and message of 
good-will from D. Everett Waid, president, 
American Institute of Architects. At the 
speakers’ table were also Rudolph P. Miller, 
C.E., chairman, Building Officials Confer- 
ence; I. H. Woolson, C.E., for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; A. C. Streamer, 
chairman, Panelboard and Switchboard Sec- 
tion, Associated Manufacturers of Electri- 
cal Supplies; C. W. McCaulley, vice-presi- 
dent, Tile and Mantel Contractors’ Associa- 
tion; Edwin L. Seabrook, secretary, National 
Association Sheet Metal Contractors; B. 
Joseph O’Donnell, National Association of 
Master Plumbers. Following the dinner, 
the entire gathering visited the Ziegfeld 
Follies at the‘ Amsterdam Theater, where 
several rows of seats had been reserved for 
the slate crowd. Here they listened to Will 
Rogers’ humor about slate and its uses and 
applauded vigorously at the catchiest num- 
ber on the program, with Ann Pennington 
and her schoolmates working out their prob- 
lems on the indispensable school slates of a 
“school days” number. 

Tuesday events included a continuance of 
group meetings and the annual business 
meeting of the National Slate Association, 
at which officers and directors for 1925 were 
elected as follows: 
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resident, N. M. Male, Pen Argyl, Penn.; vice. 
president, F. C. Sheldon, Granville, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, A. H. Morrow, West Pawlet, Vt.; directors 
and districts, Wm. Wright, Canada; GF. Bar. 
nard, Maine; E. R. Norton, New York; F. ¢ 
Sheldon, Vermont; G. H. Shinville, Vermont; Wm. 
H. Smith, Bangor; N. M. ale, Pen Argyl: 
James Owens, Slatington; R. D. Chapman, Chap. 
man; J. C. Gorsuch, Peach Bottom; W. A. Le 
Suer, Virginia; C. A. Lowry, Western; James 
O’Brien, Vermont director at large; W. S. Ditch. 
ett, Pennsylvania director at large. 


Due to the elevation of Messrs. Male and 
Sheldon to the presidency and vice-presi- 
dency, respectively, vacancies were created 
in the directorate which will be filled at the 
next meeting of the board. 


The Hosts’ Club luncheon tendered the 
slate trade by 35 concerns furnishing equip- 
ment and supplies proved to be a most suc- 
cessful affair, conducted under the direction 
of C. S. Jackson, of the Quarry Supply Co., 
Pen Argyl, Penn., who officiated as toast- 
master. This was the second event of this 
character and roused the enthusiasm of the 
guests to such a pitch that the hosts of the 
occasion were formally declared associate 
members of the National Slate Association, 
as a definite branch of the organization to 
be known as the Hosts Club. Harry Collins 
Spillman, an exponent of personality, talked 
on the subject of “Adjusting Ourselves to a 
New Era in Business.” Slate Chaplain Hamm 
led the singing with vim and spirit. He was 
aided in the entertainment features by Mar- 
veelous, a magician of unusual ability and 
humor, and Miss Ruth Wells, whose amaz- 
ing pulchritude made the slate bunch sit up 
and take particular notice. 


Not the least interesting feature of the 
conferences was the first showing of the 
Slate Movie, a graphic presentation of pres- 
ent methods. This will be of real 
value to the slate industry for lecture pur- 
poses to architectural schools and other insti- 
tutions, and several requested it be shown 
before their business men’s clubs. It has 
been assigned a place in the catalogue ofthe 
Pathescope Company among the educational 
films, under the title of “Quarrying and 
Shaping Slate—Nature’s Product of Mani- 
fold Utility.” 

The value of services rendered the slate 
industry by Robert Notvest, the research and 
electrical engineer of Cleveland and D. W. 
Kessler of the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce at Washington, 
was fittingly recognized by their election to 
honorary membership in the National Slate 
Association. 


movie 


One of the direct evidences of the growing 
importance of organization to the slate in- 
dustry was expressed in the decision to have 
the association in view of its accomplishment 
and progress during the past few years, 
carry through more intensive development 
work on the problems of each district. To 
this end, plans are being worked out to bring 
about more meetings of members and pro- 
ducers in each particular district for consid- 
eration of their distribution and production 
problems and for better advertising and sales 
promotion of the particular uses of their 
kinds of slate. 
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Universal Portland Cement 
Company to Install Dust 
Collectors 


FFICIALS of the Universal Portland 

Cement Co. have confirmed the report 
that its board of directors has appropriated 
$80,000 for the installation of additional 
dust-collecting apparatus and plan to com- 
plete the proposed work in 1925. 

A large expenditure was made by the ce- 
ment company in the year just ended to 
eradicate the greater portion of the dust 
discharged from its several mills at Buffing- 
ton, Ind. With the additional installation 
of dust collectors this year, it is the opinion 
of officials that all alleged nuisance will be 
abated. 

These improvements are in line with the 
annual budget of betterments made each 
year at the Universal plant. In 1924, No. 3 
plant was equipped with dust collectors, a 
new boiler plant was erected, a concrete 
subway beneath the Pennsylvania railroad 
tracks to the mill gates completed, and a 
series of bunk houses for workmen con- 
structed —Calumet Record, Chicago, IIl. 


United States Gypsum Co. Plans 
to Increase Capital 


"THE United States Gypsum Co. stockhold- 

ers will vote on a proposal to increase 
the capitalization of the company at the an- 
nual meeting February 11, for in increase in 
the common stock from $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000, consisting of 750,000 shares of $20 
par value. 

“This does not mean that any further dis- 
tribution of stock dividends is contemplated 
at present,” it was announced by Sewell L. 
Avery, president. 

“This increase is proposed merely to re- 
store the deficiency in the unissued stock, in 
accordance with the established policy of the 
board of directors to have it available for 
such corporate purposes as may arise from 
time to time in the future expansion of the 
business."—Wall Street News. 


Missouri Portland Cement Stock 
Goes to 170 


CCORDING to the Kansas City Star, 

Missouri Portland Cement Co. stock 
was one of the active features on the St. 
Louis stock exchange during the past month. 
This was due to increase in the dividend 
rate to $2 quarterly. On January 21 the 
stock jumped 10 points to 170. 


Cement Prices Lowered in 
Washington 
GPORANE and other Washington papers 
Cc 


arry news items regarding the drop of 
cement used in paving on state highways. 
One article reads: 
“The state will save more than 10% on 
the cost of cement used in paving during 
the coming biennium. Manufacturers have 
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guaranteed that the cost will not be greater 
than $2.10 a barrel or 52% cents a sack, the 
new price being a reduction of 25 cents from 
the old quotations. It is understood that in 
obtaining the new maximum price the state 
will make some saving on hold-over paving 
contracts since the cement will be delivered 
to the job 25 cents a barrel cheaper than 
the figure offered contractors last summer.” 


E. J. Armtsrong 


J. ARMSTRONG, chief engineer of the 

* Erie Steam Shovel Co., died January 
21 as the result of an illness with which he 
had been afflicted for several years. He 
was born in 1861 and was connected with 
various manufacturing companies until 
1900 when he entered the employ of the 
Ball Engine Co., which afterward became 
the Erie Steam Shovel Co. He had a 
great deal to do with the development of 
the steam shovel and later became one 
of the directors of the company. Owing 
to his long connection with the industry 
he was widely known. 


Pacific Coast Cement Manufac- 
turer Underbids Importers 


“(XOMPETITION of foreign cement 
and construction material with local 
production is cutting costs of waterfront 
development on the San Francisco water- 
front,” says a signed article by Al S. 
Peterson, in the San Francisco Call-Post. 
“According to Frank White, chief engi- 
neer of the Board of State Harbor Com- 
missioners, re-entry of foreign cement and 
other materials from Europe has saved the 
state better than $70,000 in the cost of pier 
52 and the China Basin terminal, now under 
construction. The engineering department 
also expects a considerable saving on all 
future building. 

“Recently, when the bids were opened for 
more than 50,000 bbls. of cement to be used 
in the new work, the basic pricy of $2.66 
net per bbl. was cut to $2.04 n- by one of 
the local manufacturers. T°.s price was 
even lower than any submi‘.ed by represen- 
tatives of Norwegian or Belgian importers.” 


Big Increase in Ohio Hydrates 
Projected 


UMORS current a year ago that Ohio 

dolomitic lime manufacturers were not 
“bullish” on the future of their industry do 
not seem to be substantiated by recent news- 
paper reports—such, for example, as the 
one below, from the Toledo Blade: 

“The Woodville Lime Products Co., Wood- 
ville, Ohio, has let the contracts for another 
new lime plant there. Construction work on 
the new plant will start immediately and 
will progress as fast as the material needed 
can be procured. The new construction work 
will be erected along side of the company’s 
old plant and will consist of 12 kilns and a 
hydrate mill.” 
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To Intervene in Texas Cement 
Rate Case 


Whine Interstate Commerce Commission to- 

day granted permission to the Trinity 
Portland Cement Co. to intervene in the case 
of the Texas Portland Cement Co. against 
the Arkansas Western Railway Co., in which 
rates on cement were attacked as unreason- 
able. The Trinity Portland Cement Co. will 
be treated as a party to the case with the 
right to appear and submit testimony.—New 
York Wall Street News. 


Indiana Road Commission Saves 
$123,000 in Cement 
Contracts 

HE state highway commission of In- 

diana has announced the saving of more 
than $123,000 on cement for the 1925 pav- 
ing program, due to early contracting for its 
1925 supply of cement, totaling 1,230,212 
bbls. Since the signing of the contracts 
the price of cement has increased 10 cents 
on the bbl. 

The average price obtained by John D. 
Williams, director of the commission, was 
$1.75 a barrel, less 10 cents a barrel for cash. 
the amount of cement contracted for this 
year is almost double that of last year. 

Contracts have been signed with four 
companies, including the Lehigh, Indiana, 
Louisville and Universal Cement corpora- 
tions. Final negotiations have not been 
completed with other manufacturers, but ar- 
rangements have been made to obtain the 
lower price —ZJndianapolis (Ind.) News. 


Wisconsin Moulding Sand 
Company Increases 
Output 

WO hundred and fifty carloads of mold- 

ing sand, with a value of $14,000, was 
the 1924 output of the Janesville, Wis., 
Molding Sand Co., with pits at Leyden, was 
announced by I. J. Fletcher, manager. This 
was an increase of 25% over that of 1923. 
The firm has a registered capital of $20,000. 

The company employs five men. Officers 
are T. W. Nuzum, president; J. R. Nuzum, 
vice-president ; J. F. Pember, treasurer, and 
A. H. Pember, secretary. —Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette. 


Increase in Lime Rates in Mis- 
souri Suspended 


HE Missouri public service commission 

recently ordered suspended, until July 
23, increased rates on lime moving in car- 
load lots to points in southern Missouri. 
The railroads last August announced the 
increases, which were ordered suspended by 
the public service commission and the in- 
terstate commerce commission pending in- 
vestigation of the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed increase. The new order is to lengthen 
the period allowed for the investigation. — 
Springfield (Mo.) Republican, 
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Traffic and Transportation 


By EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Proposed Changes in Rates 


HE following are the latest proposed 
changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning January 26: 


Trunk Line Association Docket 


Carloads, minimum weight 
Security, Md., to Chesapeake 
Beach Ry. stations Marr, Md., to Marlboro, Md., 
inclusive, 14 cents per 100 lb. File 29077. 

12407. Cement. Carloads, minimum weight 50,- 
000 Ib., except when for carrier’s convenience a 
car of less capacity is furnished, the minimum 
weight will be marked capacity of car, but not 
less than 40,000 lb. To Danville & Western Rail- 


12395. Cement. 
50,000 Ilb., from 


way stations. From Union Bridge, Md., York, 
Penn. Rates in cents per 2000 Ib.: 
Pres. Pro. 
Stokesland, Va., to Oak Hill, Va_..........528 589 
Berry Hill, Va., to Aiken Summit, Va...528 589 
Boxwood, Va., to Ballast ee Va.....528 589 
Preston, Va., to Spencer, Va.. ee 629 
Stella, Va., to Stuart, Va. 568 629 
Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
, Cement. To amend Items 3011%A of 


S. W. L. Trf. 43Q, applying on cement, hydraulic, 
ak or portland (building cement), carloads, 
from Kansas producing points to points in the 
T. & R. in Texas to include Altoona, Cherryvale, 
Ft. Scott, Mildred and North Altoona, Kan, as 
origin points on the same basis as the other Kan- 
sas Gas Belt points. It is stated that what is 
desired is to enable shippers at points outlined 
above to compete on the same basis as other 
Kansas Gas Belt points. 

3553. Sand. To establish specific commodity 
rates on sand, carloads, minimum weight marked 
capacity of car, fom Kansas producing points to 
points in Oklahoma, based on the Oklahoma 
mileage scale as published in S. W. L. Tariff 55- 
Series. It is stated that a large bond has been 
voted for new paving highway to be constructed 
in Oklahoma and shippers desire the establishment 
of rates from points in Kansas that will enable 
them to compete with shippers in Oklahoma. 

3554. Gravel. To eatablish a rate of 5% cents 
per 100 lb. on gravel, carloads, minimum weight 
80,000 Ib., or marked capacity of car if less than 
80,000 Ib., from Neal Springs, Ark., to Shreve- 
port, La. Shippers request the establishment of 
an emergency rate pending the decision of the 
Interstate Commerc Commission in Docket 16002. 


Southern Freight Association Docket 


18214. Crushed stone. 
and Beverly, S. C., 


Carloads, from Pacolet 
to Jacksonville, Fla., and 


Brunswick, Ga. Present rates: from Pacolet to 
Jacksonville, $1.89; to Brunswick, $1.76; from 
Beverly to Jacksonville, $2.03; to Brunswick, 


$1.89 per net ton. Proposed rates, from Pacolet 
to both points, $1.53; from Beverly, $1.67 per 
net ton. The proposed rates are for the purpose 
of placing the origins mentioned on a competi- 
tive basis. 

18235. Cement. It is proposed to establish a 
temporary line of commodity rates on cement, car- 
loads, pending general revision, from Clinchfield, 
Ga. (formerly Corren, Ga.), to Southeastern and 
South Carolina points, also to Southern North 
Carolina points, in line with crongaase rates from 
other Southern producing points. Statement of 
present and proposed rates, with basis therefor, 
will be furnished interested parties upon request. 

18245. Cement. Carloads, from Chattanooga, 
Richard City and Nashville, Tenn., to Vienna, Ga 
Combination now applies. Proposed: From Chat- 
tanooga and Richard City, 1714 cents; Nashville, 
21% cents per 100 lb.; same as present rates to 
Cordele, Ga. 

18278. Cement. Carloads, from Fordwick, Va., 
to stations on the Rose Hill branch of the North- 
western Railroad to South Carolina. Combination 
rates now apply. Proposed rate, 24 cents per 
100 lb., same as in effect to main line stations 
between — and Sumter, S. C. 

18282. Crushed stone. Carloads, from Holton 
and Stockbridge, Ga., to G. S. & F. Ry. stations. 
It is proposed to establish rates based on the 
proposed Georgia joint line scale, reduced 10%, 
but not higher than present rates, observing the 
proposed rate of $1.60 per ton to Lake City, Fila., 
as maximum at stations between Macon, Ga., and 
Lake City, Fla. 

18334. Sand and gravel. It is proposed to 
cancel rates on the following commodities from 





account of no movement: 
Sand, carloads, from Spruce Pine, Ald#., to River- 
ton, Ala., $24 per car. Sand, carloads, from Co- 
lumbus, Miss., to Meridian, Miss., 79 cents per 
ton. Gravel, carloads, from Columbus, Miss., to 
Meridian, Miss, 68 cents per ton. Local rates to 
apply after cancellation. 

18342. Crushed stone, crushed 
ground or pulverized marble. It is proposed to 
establish on crushed stone, carloads, from White- 
stone, Ga., to Battle Creek, Mich., rate of $4.65 
per ton, to Flint, Mich., $5.09 per ton and to 
Saginaw, Mich., $5.27 per ton. 

It is also proposed to establish on crushed mar- 


and to points named, 


marble and 


ble, in bags, carloads, from Tate, Ga., to Youngs- 
town, Garrettsville, East Palestine, Salem, Sebrint, 
Alliance, Minerva and Carrolton, Ohio, rate of 


$4.95 per ton; to Crooksville and Roseville, Ohio, 
rate of $4.14 per ton; to New Castle, Penn., 
Grafton and Mannington, W. Va., rate of $5.02 
per net ton; to Cambridge, Ohio, and Clarksburg, 
W. Va., rate of $4.64 per ton; to Coshocton, Ohio, 
rate of $4.52 per ton; to Mt. Clements, Mich., rate 
of $5.09 per ton, and to Grand Haven, Mich., rate 
of $5.15 per ton. 

18346. Cement. Carloads, from Birmingham 
and Leeds. Ala., including points in Birmingham 
group, to Sargents, Ga. Present rate, 152 cents; 
proposed, 15 cents per 100 lb., same as rate in 
effect to points on either side of Sargents from 
Birmingham and Leeds, Ala. 


18394. Cement. It is proposed to establish 
rates on cement from Nashville to Chattanooga 
and Richard City, Tenn., Birmingham, Leeds andl 
Ragland, Ala., to L. & N. R. R., Atlanta and 
Knoxville Division stations, based on the Fourth 
Section Committee’s proposed scale, in lieu of 
present rates. Below is statement of present and 
proposed rates (in cents per 100 Ib.) to a few 
representative points: 


From Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. Nashville, 











Richard City, Tenn. Tenn. 
To Pres. Fro. Pres. Pro. 
Lelano, Tenn. ... am 13 30% 16 
Makman, Apa: 0cccccsc02 15% 14 1914 17 
McCallie, Tenn. ........12%% 13 16% 16 
Cambria, Tenn. ....... 18 13 30% 16 
7) Ee Cee eee aes 18 14 22 17 
Ellijay, Ga. .. ames 3 14 21% 17 
Woodstock, Ga. ........ 13% 14 17143 17 
Murphy, N. C 14 34 18 
Vestal, Tenn. 13 47 16 
Etowah, Tenn. ........-.. 18 13 30% 16 
Louisville, Tenn. ........19% 13 28% 16 
Croydon, Tenn. .......... 17 14 19% 17 
LaFollette, Tenn. ......20 15 19% 18 
OS eC eee 20% 16 ee 2 
Webster, Tenn. .........19% 13 3014 16 
From 
Birmingham, Ala 
To Present Proposed 
Lelano, Tenn. we 
(en EER CE anes ae sene aeier ae 
a Tenn. 
Gatiiria Tenn: sock neces 
Sh ere reer eee emer At 
Ellijay, Ga. yee 
Woodstock, Ga. ane 
Miurpny, IN. C....... Bro 
OS As be . 
RN NR. ci sense eeicecdidence ac 
PTT EOIN. ox occ si 50-secccseccopesswenti ; 
Croydon, Tenn . 20)! 17 
LaFollette, Tenn. 20! 18 
cae See Peeeeeaee we 
W ebster, RE Soho) cae ciscec ces 20% 16 
18398. Sand and gravel. It is proposed to re- 


vise the present mileage rates on sand and gravel, 
carloads, from Coosada, Oktamulka, Prattville 
Junction, Jackson’s Lake and Montgomery, Ala., 
to stations on the Southern Alabama Division, 
Camden Branch and Myrtlewood Branch of the 
Lo N. to reflect the same basis as used 
in connection with rates from and to other points 
on the L. & N. ., except to where present 
statutory rates on sand will result in a lower fig- 
ure, in which event the statutory rates will be 
continued. Statement of present and proposed 
rates will be furnished interested parties upon re- 
quest. 


Central Freight Association Docket 


9961. Crushed —— and screenings, Hillsville 
District; also New Castle, Penn., to Buffalo and 
Susquehanna R. R. stations—Wharton, Penn., and 
south thereof (per net ton): 


From Hillsville New Castle 


_ To Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
Sagamore, Penn. $3.10 $1.80 S070 Sac. 
McCormick, Penn. 3.10 1.70 1.60 
Covode, Penn ................ 3-10 1.70 ee 
Winterburn, Penn.... 3.30 Soa 170 
Penfield, Penn............... 3.30 1.80 1.70 = 
Weedville, Penn....... 3.30 1.85 1.80 175 
Bennezette, Penn.......... 3.30 1.85 190 1.75 
Greene, Penn....... re 1.85 1.90 i Bf 
Sinnemahoning, Penn. 3.30 1.85 1.90 Ez5 
Wharton, Penn. .......... 3.30 1.85 2.00 1.75 


9966. Crushed stone. Greencastle, Ind., to 
Shattuc, Perrin and Huey, Ill. Present, 18% 
cents to Shattuec and 20% cents to Ferrin and 
Huey, Ill. Prosposed, $1.26 per net ton. 

9973. Sand and gravel. Enterprise, Lancaster 

and Sugar Grove, Ohio, to Columbus, Ohio. Pres- 
ent, 80 cents per net ton; proposed, 70 cents per 
net ton. 
_ 9989. Sand (blast, engine, foundry, glass, mold- 
ing or silica). East St. Louis, Ill, to Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. Present, 22 cents; proposed, $2.65 per 
net ton. 


Hearing on Southern Cement 
Rate Case 


EARING of oral arguments in the case 

involving the general cement rate struc- 
ture of the state, took place recently before 
the Alabama Public Service Commission, 
the case being taken under advisement. 

Shippers’ interests were represented by F 

Paulson, general traffic manager of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allen- 
town, Penn.; E. Miller, Birmingham, traffic 
manager, National Cement Co.; A. J. Ribe, 
representing the Southern Cement Co., Bir- 
mingham; D. S. Browder, of North Bir- 
mingham, representing Phoenix Portland 
Cement Co.; and B. M. Angell, representing 
the Gulf States Portland Cement Co., Spo- 
cari. 

H. L. Walker, commercial counsel of the 
Southern Railroad, Washington D. C., rep- 
resented the carriers —Montgomery (Ala.) 
Journal. 


Lower Rates on Alabama Rock 
Asphalt 
Lip E 


Alabama Public Service Commis- 

sion has ordered that railroad rates on 
asphalt rock shipped from Margerum, Ala., 
to any and all points in the state shall be 
lowered to those in force on shipments of 
other crushed or broken stone materials, ac- 
cording to Alabama local papers. This di- 
rectly affects Florence and the rest of the 
Muscle Shoals district inasmuch as it means 
that this business can be developed, whereas, 
under the high rate, the mining of this 
material was almost prohibitive. 

Reparations to the extent of $1492.50 will 
be ordered as a result of this decision of the 
public service body. This money will be re- 
funded to the Uvalde Paving Co. on 169 
cars of asphalt that have been shipped for 
use in local paving work. 
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Cement Products Manufacturers Discuss 
Better Graded Aggregates 


Proceedings of Annual Convention of the Concrete Products Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee Show Tendency Toward Scientific Methods and 


HE Concrete Products Association, which 

is a national organization of manufac- 
turers of cement products took on a new 
lease of life on January 29, when W. H. 
Carey, president of the Wisconsin Concrete 
Products Association was elected president 
of the national organization by an unani- 
mous vote. Mr. Carey is a products manu- 
facturer of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., and un- 
der his administration the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation has made remarkable progress. 
About 300 men interested in products manu- 
facture attended the convention at Mil- 
waukee, January 28 to 30, and all left much 
impressed with the tremendous strides the 
industry has made in the short space of 
12 months. 

The other officers elected were as follows: 
first vice-president, S. I. Crew, Ohio; sec- 
ond vice-president, C. E. Lindsley, New 
Jersey; treasurer, Jacob Bosch, Illinois. 
Members of the board of directors are: 
W. H. Brooks, Alabama; R. E. Johnston, 
California; J. E. Zahn, Colorado; H. A. 
Davis, District of Columbia; John Powers, 
Illinois; Austin Crabbs, Iowa; R. W. Pres- 
cott, Masachusetts ; William A. Roop, Massa- 
chusetts; E. W. Dienhart, Michigan; George 
Saffert, Minnesota; E. W. Arrasmith, Kan- 
sas; A. V. Johnson, Nebraska; C. E. Good- 
win, New Jersey; Charles J. McCabe, New 
York; W. A. Edgerton, North Carolina; 
George Barriball, Ohio; F. J. Kinzinger. 
Ontario; F. J. Straub, Pennsylvania, Newton 
D. Benson, Rhode Island; H. B. Springer, 
Tennessee; N. A. Eppes, Texas, and W. R. 
Harris, past president, of Chicago, III. 


No Longer on the Defensive 


No cement products producer could have 
attended the various sessions of the con- 
vention and have failed to be enthused. 
Sufficient evidence was presented at any one 
session to convince any reasonable man that 
cement products can be made superior to 





Larger Producing Units 


any of their competitors in strength, fire 


resistance, durability and serviceability. 
Producers now feel that they have been on 


the defensive long enough. Ammunition is 


W. H. Carey of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 


President of the Concrete Products 


Association 


piling up, and capital to use it, and it will 
soon be used to do a little crowding on the 
other fellow’s preserves. 

The time is rapidly approaching when 
concrete block manufacture will be largely 
on a big-scale production basis with scien- 
tifically controlled methods of manufacture. 
Already sand, gravel and crushed stone pro- 
ducers are beginning to cater to the especial! 
needs of block manufacturers, and block 


manufacturers are beginning to have real 
knowledge of how to use the “fineness modu- 
lus” in lowering the cost and increasing the 
strength and density of their blocks. in 
other words, there is every reason to believe 
that scientific and engineering knowledge 
and experience are going to be used with 
just as much profit in the cement products 
industry as in other great manufacturing 
industries. As one speaker said: “The clay 
products industries have made several mil- 
lionaires and the time is approaching when 
the cement products industry will help to 
make a few.” 


Fire Resistance Qualities 


N. J. O’Brien, assistant engineer, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Chicago, Ill, ex- 
plained a 100-page report on the fire resis- 
tance of hollow concrete building units which 
has just been issued by the Laboratories.* 

Tracing back the history of cement pro- 
ducts to find out how they originally got a 
bad name as a fire-resisting material he 
found it dated from some tests of blocks 
made from highly silicious aggregates. The 
recent series of tests led to the following con- 
clusions: “(1) That one-piece 5x8x12 in. 
or 8x8x16 in. hollow concrete building units, 
having cement proportions from 1:3 to 1:7 
and either air or steam cured, and mixed 
either dry, damp, or wet consistencies and 
of fine and coarse aggregates, of limestone, 
of crushed slag, of crushed cinders, or of 
sand and calcareous pebbles, when assembled 
into walls one unit thick and with the usual 
limitations as to height and unbraced areas, 
are capable of withstanding standard fire- 
exposure conditions in excess of 5 hours 


*Retardant Report No. 1555: An Investigation 
of the Effects of Fire Exposure Upon Hollow 
Concrete Building Units; conducted for American 
Concrete Institute, Concrete Products Association, 
Portland Cement Association, Joint Submittors,” 
May, 1924. A copy may be had on application to 
the Portland Cement Association, 111 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, Ill 
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without serious bulging and without spall- 
ing or dislodgment, and without permit- 
ting passage of flame, radiant heat or 
smoke through the wall or partition assem- 
bly. (2) That unloaded walls or partitions 
of such units may be classed as 2-hour 
fire retardants, the determining point in 
the classification being the time when a 
temperature of 300 deg. F. is reached on the 
unexposed side. (3) That important loaded 
walls of these units may not be classed for- 
mally under the standard specifications as 
better than 15-min. retardants, the critical 
point being the development of cracks near 
the exposed face in end shells and in interior 
webs, the occurrence of this cracking affect- 
ing the stability of the wall at least as re- 
gards its continued use after the fire ex- 
posure conditions are removed. (4) That 
loaded walls will perform effectively as fire 
retardants after shell and web cracking oc- 
curred while they remain in place. 

“Walls composed of these units do not add 
fuel to fire. From the fire protection point 
of view their use is to be preferred over 
walls of combustible materials or of non- 
combustible materials, the strengths of which 
are seriously affected by fire temperatures.” 


Only Fire-Tested Masonry Building 
Units 


The significance of these tests is that they 
are the only tests ever made by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories on hollow masonry 
building units. None of concrete’s competi- 
tors have yet shown a willingness to sub- 
mit to the same tests, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that hollow clay tile, for 
example, would not show up as well as con- 
crete tile. 

The tests represented ordinary good quality 
blocks. The Underwriters’ Laboratories will 
test and rate blocks of any products manu- 
facturer who is willing to pay the costs 
involved—probably not over $500. With or 
without such rating of a local product this 
report is of great value to the industry in 
getting proper recognition for concrete 
building units in city and state building 
codes and in meeting a most common form 
of sales resistance. 

The most important result of these tests 
is to open the way for concrete blocks in 
big building construction, both industrial 
and commercial, for while concrete blocks 
have made extensive inroads in the resi- 
dence and small building field, there has 
been considerable resistance to the intro- 
duction of concrete blocks in factory and 
commercial building work because of their 
unknown fire resistance. On the strength 
of this report the Kansas State Insurance 
Board has already given concrete blocks the 
same rating as 8-in. brick walls. Various 
city building codes have already been re- 
vised to give blocks the same rating as 
clay tile and brick. 


Fire Demonstrations 


It would seem from the experience of vari- 
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ous products manufacturers that an actual 
demonstration of the fire-resisting qualities 
of concrete building units is one of the best 
methods of bringing local building officials 
into a frame of mind to give concrete pro- 
ducts a fair deal. Henry Buchholz, presi- 
dent of the Concrete Building Units Co., 
Oak Park, Ili., describes such a test at 
Cicero, Ill., a town of 60,000, on the out- 
skirts of Chicago. 

The affair was staged in such a manner 
that it made “first-page copy” for the local 
newspapers. Contractors, city officials and 
architects were invited to witness the demon- 
stration. After the fire had burned for some 
time a hose stream was turned on it. The 
blocks were uninjured and were subsequently 
used in a cellar wall. By having some of 
the public officials of Oak Park present they 





Popular Advertising 
“Stunts” 


RACTICAL demonstrations that 

walls built of your blocks will 
stand a fire test are valuable in con- 
vincing skeptical building officials. 

Guessing contests, with store 
window displays, help drive home 
the fact that concrete building 
blocks are strong. 











were turned into boosters for concrete block, 
where before they had been much preju- 
diced against them. 


Surface Treatment 


R. F. Havlik, manager, cast-stone depart- 
ment, Loyal Order of Moose, Mooseheart, 
Ill, spoke of surface treatments for blocks 
for architectural trim stone. The use of 
white cement is a great help. The best re- 
sults were obtained by having the natural 
aggregates exposed by special treatment. 
Such treatments include spraying the green 
block with water, scrubbing with an acid 
solution, the use of pneumatic tools and 
carborundum wheels, etc. He considered the 
acid bath treatment the least expensive, and 
satisfactory in result. From 5 to 10 minutes 
was consumed in dipping the blocks in a 
specially built trough of 1:4 solution of mu- 
riatic (hydrochloric) acid and _ water 
(HCL.4H.O). Large blocks were easily 
handled by special tackle. 


The problem that remained, Mr. Havlik 
said, was the prevention of surface check- 
ing. He said the cure for checking was 
the use of a leaner mixture and the elimina- 
tion of the very fine aggregate. A 1:3 mix 
containing no aggregate finer than 30-mesh 
will not check. Crushed granite (Crown 
Point spar), all through %4-in. mesh, he had 
found the most satisfactory surfacing aggr2- 
gate. Blocks made by the process described 
had been used for all the buildings at 
Mooseheart. In closing he told of the train- 
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ing boys received at Mooseheart in cement 
products craftsmanship and mentioned sev- 
eral graduates who have already assumed 
prominent places in the industry. 


Stucco on Concrete Blocks 


A very instructive motion picture of the 
art of stucco application and finish was ex- 
hibited by Frank Gardner, western manager 
of the technical department of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Co. The discussion follow- 
ing was largely regarding the prevention of 
the mortar joints in the masonry showing 
through light colored stucco. Mr. Gardner 
recommended a stucco finish not less than 
1 in. thick, but the experience of some of 
those present showed that the thickness of 
the stucco was of less moment than the 
kind of mortar joint. 

When blocks are laid up in portland ce- 
ment mortar there is no danger of the 
joints showing through, whether they have 
been raked or not. The appearance of the 
joints through the stucco is caused by the 
difference in “suction” between the block 
surface and the mortar-joint surface; and 
when both are of uniform material there is 
little danger. “Suction” is a term used by 
masons and is related to the absorption pro- 
perties of the block. Portland cement stucco 
on concrete block is therefore an ideal com- 
bination. 

Advertising Stunts 


One of the most interesting sessions of the 
convention consisted of the relation by vari- 
ous product manufacturers of the methods 
employed to promote the sale of their com- 
modity. George Leuty, of Beloit, Wis., told 
how he had had a moving picture made of 
his block-making operation, and by the pay- 
ment of $5 per theater, had this film ex- 
hibited at moving picture shows. He also 
had a public controversy with the local 
building inspector as to the strength of 
his blocks. By means of a downtown win- 
dow display and a public guessing contest 
he developed much popular interest in the 
controversy. The block was eventually 
tested by the laboratory of the University 
of Wisconsin and the building inspector was 
induced to serve as a member of the jury 
to award a prize to the contestant whose 
guess was nearest the strength actually de- 
veloped by the block. 

C. O. Gochnauer, of the Gochnauer Con- 
crete Block Co., Appleton, Wis., explained 
a newspaper advertising campaign which 
had been remarkably productive of good re- 
sults. The advertisements were carried 
weekly in the local newspaper and each ad 
was designed to drive home a single point. 
For example one ad featured strength; 
another fire-resistance, a third durability, etc. 
He also tried strength-guessing contests. 
Reprints of his newspaper advertisements 
were effectively used in direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising. Mr. Gochnauer had found that 
this advertising had made friends in un- 
expected places—bankers and other people 
of large influence in industrial and commer- 
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cial building had been so impressed as to 
recommend his blocks. 

The advertising value of a “certificate of 
quality,” issued by a recognized concrete 
products association, is another method of 
getting publicity. This also serves to give 
the manufacturer renewed faith in his own 
product. Some manufacturers had facsimiles 
made of the certificates and used them in 
advertising matter. 


Essentials of a Successful Sales 
Campaign 

Leslie H. Allen, formerly with the cement 
products bureau of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, and now general manager of the 
Hawthorne Roofing Tile Co., Cicero, IIl., 
gave a remarkably interesting and inspiring 
talk on his own experience in promoting 
sales. Some of the points he brought out 
were: First, let the market know you have 
something to sell; second, make them want 
it. The first step is a market survey to find 
out who you have got to sell to, and how 
you are going to sell. His first idea was to 
go after the architects, but an investigation 
of the market showed that in ordinary resi- 
dence building the architect was an almost 
negligible factor. The professional builder, 
the contractor and the home owner are the 
ones that count. Then there is the roofing 
contractor, or the masonry contractor, who 
must not be neglected. 

Each of the five men to be sold—archi- 
tect, builder, contractor, owner and sub-con- 
tractor—must be reached by a separate ave- 
nue of approach, a special appeal. Of these 
methods of approach the active salesman is 
the most important, and the one that can 
have no substitute. Mr. Allen divided his 
territory into seven districts and has a sales- 
man for each district. This district sales- 
man visits every building job in his district 
and locates the key man. The key man 
varies with different jobs. He may be the 
owner, or he may be the contractor, but 
whoever he is, he must be singled out and 
as little energy as possible wasted on the 
men, who in the last analysis have little to 
say about what goes into the building. These 
names are all card indexed. 


Creating a Favorable Reception for 
the Salesmen 


Having located the key man, the next step 
is create a favorable reception for the 
salesman when he makes his calls. Adver- 
tisting is the way to accomplish this. Mr. Al- 
len has tried six different methods of ad- 
vertising: (1) Direct-by-mail circulars; (2) 
newspaper advertising; (3) packets of 
matches; (4) “stunts” like the fire demon- 
stration; (5) circular letters; (6) the per- 
sonality of the salesman himself. Of the 


various methods of advertising, Mr. Allen 
considered direct-by-mail material the best. 
To the mailing list compiled from the names 
of key men furnished by the salesmen some 
piece of literature goes at least once a month. 
The character of the material depends upon 
the type of key man to be reached—archi- 
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tect, builder, contractor, owner, or sub-con- 
tractor, as already mentioned. 

A very effective type of circular letter 
was one printed on handsome colored letter- 
heads—for example, showing an attractive 
stucco house with the roof in soft natural 
colors—and the name of the tile company 


‘appeared on the letter only in small letters 


at the bottom. In this way men who would 
ordinarily throw away the material were 
induced to read, at least, some of it. Each 
letter is designed to drive home some one 
thought—beauty, strength, fire-resistance, 
etc., of the Hawthorne concrete roofing tile. 
Of course the appeal is designed to fit the 
particular type of key man addressed. 
After the receipt of one piece of mail the 





Pointers on Selling 


HERE is science in_ selling. 

There are definite steps to be 
taken in developing prospects into 
buyers. There are “don’ts” you 
ought to know. Leslie H. Allen’s 
talk, on this page, will give you 
some good pointers no matter what 
you have to sell. 











salesman makes his call, and then he is at 
least selling something that the man ap- 
proached knows a little about. 

Newspaper advertising in big city dailies 
Mr. Allen considered too expensive and too 
widespread to produce really tangible re- 
sults for the amount of money expended. 
Newspaper advertising, when the manufac- 
turer is in a small city, probably is produc- 
tive of good results. 

“Stunts” in advertising that Mr. Allen had 
tried consisted of a booth at the “Own Your 
Home” show, roofing the model home at the 
show, and putting roofs on other model or 
demonstration homes built for publicity pur- 
poses by newspapers or others. He also co- 
operated in the fire demonstration at Cicero, 
described previously. Another form of ad- 
vertising was a traveling window display 
which banks in various cities are beginning 
to welcome and provide windows for. Nov- 
elties in the way of Eversharp lead pencils 
and books of matches, he found, were also 
effective. 

Anticipating Lines of Sales 
Resistance 

In preparing his salesmen for their work 
much had been done to anticipate the vari- 
ous lines of sales resistance. These were 
all tabulated and every salesman primed to 
meet them, but especially warned not to 
raise points which his prospect had not 
thought of; nor to bring out such objections 
by direct questions. Some of the stock ob- 
jections of course are, permanency of color- 
ing, weight, porosity, etc. Scientific proof, 
based on actual tests, is provided to an- 
swer all these. For positive sales argu- 
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ments there are quick delivery, higher sales 
value of the building, natural beauty, ete. 
Mr. Allen’s list of “don’ts” included: Don’t 
talk too much; meet the prospect’s objec- 
tions but don’t put any new ones into his 
mind ; don’t knock competitive materials, and 
don’t cut prices—have a fixed price and 
stick to it, for nothing is more demoralizing 
to salesmen than the liberty to cut prices 
to get business. His selling expense, in- 


cluding commissions was 20% of his whole 
cost. 


Slag Concrete Brick for Industrial 
Purposes 


How the Birmingham Slag Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., has built up a big concrete pro- 
ducts business was related in detail by W. 
H. Brooks, sales manager of the brick de- 
partment of the company. Mr. Brooks in 
addition to newspaper and circular adver- 
tising has used bill boards very effectively. 
A downtown show room had also proved an 
effective sales promotion agency. 

This company is one of few concrete 
products manufacturers, apparently, who 
have made use of building supply dealers 
in distribution. Recently they are getting 
away from dealer distribution as unsatis- 
factory, although they still allow a substan- 
tial discount to dealers. 

The Birmingham brick has been thor- 
oughly tested and has been accepted by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation for a variety of uses, 
including boiler settings, foundry floors, etc. 
At present 60% of the output of from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 brick a month is used 
for industrial purposes. All this was ac- 
complished in the face of very stiff compe- 
tition from the clay brick interests. In fact, 
one of the ways they had made concrete 
brick popular was by lowering the level of 
the clay brick prices. 

The Birmingham Slag Co. is now experi- 
menting with hollow building tile and stucco 
and expect a great future in this line. Their 
common concrete brick sell in a market of 
$9-10-12 clay brick for $12.50. They figure 
good concrete brick will sell itself. At pres- 
ent they are using only 60% of the slag 
sand produced in the making of crushed slag. 


Advantages of Thorough Tests 


The great value of an accurate knowledge 
of a man’s own product to him as a start- 
ing point for selling, was the subject of an 
address by C. A. Wiepking, testing engi- 
neer, engineering department, University of 
Wisconsin. Scientific tests of concrete 
blocks include: freezing and thawing, fire 
resistance, expansion and contraction, ab- 
sorption, etc. Most of all, such tests are the 
beginning of scientific manufacture and 
show the producer how to make the most 
efficient and effective use of his materials, 
and consequently reduce the cost of manu- 
facture. Such tests are made for a nomi- 
nal sum by the testing laboratories of near- 
ly all the state universities. 

W. F. Dunlap, of Klau-Van Pietersom- 
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Dunlap Co., advertising agency, Milwaukee, 
made a very eloquent address on the possi- 
bilities of cooperative advertising through 
trade associations. F. J. Straub, of the Cro- 
zier-Straub Co., New York City, stressed 
the importance of personality in salesman- 
ship. A neat shop and a production mana- 


ger as well as a sales manager are essen- 


tials to a successful business, he said. 


Allan H. Stubbs, of the Mid-West Con- 
crete Products Association, Kansas City, 
Mo., described the effectiveness of “a model 


home stunt” in Topeka, linked up with co- 
operative advertising in the local press. He 
also tried the fire demonstration stunt with 
marked success; this happening to be 
off” at the time of 
at Topeka. More 
were spectators. 


“pulled 
an insurance convention 
than 100 insurance agents 
Mr. Stubbs emphasized 
the necessity of following up such demon- 
strations with effective sales work. 

The value of a state building code and 
state inspection in the promotion of legiti- 
mate concrete products was discussed by W. 

Muehlstein, building engineer, State In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin. He said 
there were many chances for variation in 
the quality of concrete products and _ that 
the enforcement of some fair requirements 
was good promotion for the output of legiti- 
mate concrete block factories. Under the 
Wisconsin code no block not approved by 
the Industrial Commission may be used in 
a public building or place of employment. 
The products of 100% of the members of 
the Wisconsin Products 
tion have thus been approved. 


Concrete Associa- 


Production Problems 
E. W. Dienhart, engineer of the 
cement products bureau of the Portland 
Cement Association, now general manager 
of the Acme Concrete Products and Gravel 
Co., Cement City, Mich., made an 
tive address on the importance of proper 
grading of aggregates. He submitted the 
accompanying table to prove his contention 
of the economy of using a properly graded 
aggregate. He said the main hope of the 
industry in meeting competition lay in the 
application of scientific knowledge and data 
—much of it already accumulated but little 
used. 

Every plant, he said, should have a set of 
testing sieves and know how to use it to 
find the fineness modulus of the aggregates 
used. A variation of the fineness modulus 
between 2.67 and 3.51 showed a 100% dif- 
ference in the strength of the resultant 
block. Mr. Dienhart said the strongest pos- 
sible block was not that a block 
of 700 lb. per square inch crushing strength 
was strong enough, and the real problem 
was to make this block with the maximum 
economy. 

Boiled down to first principles, raising the 
fineness modulus merely meant 
much coarse aggregate as possible. He uses 
3%-in. down, and recommends using the 
coarsest material possible without interfer- 
ing with the manufacturing process. 
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is really less trouble with well-tamped coarse 
material than fine. The freshly molded 
blocks are not so fragile, and the finished 
blocks have less absorption. 

The average sand and gravel on the mar- 
ket does not make a properly graded aggre- 
gate, nor does the average sand and gravel 
producer ever test his product for the fine- 
ness modulus. Since the product must have 
enough cement for the poorest grading used, 
there is great need of a uniformity of grad- 
ing as well as a good grading. 

The future of the concrete products in- 
dustry, Mr. Dienhart said, 
profit per unit on a large 


was in a small 


The 


production. 





Study Your Aggregates 


[* you are a producer of sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, or slag, 
study your operation with a view 
to making a specially graded ag- 
gregate for block manufacture. The 
time is coming when worth-while 
block manufacturers will demand 
such an aggregate. 

If you are a block manufacturer 
buy a set of testing sieves and find 
out what the fineness modulus of 
your aggregate is. Raise the fine- 
ness modulus by using more coarse 
material and you will make a bet- 
ter and a cheaper block. 











profit per unit today is more than in mos! 
other building material industries. 

W. D. M. Allen, secretary of the Illinois 
Concrete Products Association, elaborated 
on many of the points made in Mr. Dein- 
hart’s talk. A study of plants in Hlinois 
where competition with clay products was 
keenest showed that the future of the in- 
dustry. was in better aggregates and cheaper 





products. The coarse aggregate block is 
at OF MATERIAL REOU E — 


FOR saat” ‘RETE BLOC 
FACTURE 
1—A har eee of Quality. 
2—Cement Cost of $2.60 per barrel. 
.3—Three Available Aggregates: 
Cost per yd. 


A 
es 


Assume: 


A—2.50 fineness modulus............ eae $2.10 
B—3.50 -fiineness modulus........................-- 2.35 
C—+4.50 fineness modulus. ....................-....... 2.59 


DETAILS OF AGGREGATE COSTS 
Based Upon Quotations of Acme Concrete Prod- 
ucts and Gravel Co., Cement City, Mich, 
(Delivered at Toledo.) 


Cost Freight 
Agegre- at pit and 
gate f.o.b. cars handling Total plant cost 
grading Perton Perton Per ton Per yd. Pr.blk. 
A—2.50 F.M. 40c $1.00 $1.40 $2.10 3.1c 
B—3.50 F.M. 55c 1.00 1.55 Zao 6.3.00 
C—4.50 F.M. 70c 1.00 1.70 2.55 3.8¢ 


TOTAL CEMENT AND AGGREGATE COST 
USING EACH OF THE THREE AVAIL- 
ABLE AGGREGATES 


Total cost 
Ag- cement and Sav- 
Ag- No. block Cement gregate aggre- ing in 
gre- Mix per cost per cost per gate per cost per 
gate quired sack block block block block 
A 1-5 12:5 5.2¢ 3.1¢c 8.3c 
B 1-7 17.7 3./¢ S.0c 7.2C 1 1c 
i 1-9 22.8 2.9c 3.8¢ 6.7¢ 1.6c 


Note.—In addition to the cost savings effected by 
the use of Aggregate C, much lower absorption 
will result as compared to Aggregates A and B. 
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preferable from every angle and its manu- 
facture must be increased. The public must 
he educated away from the idea of aq 
smooth-faced block for general purposes, A 
block with an initial crushing strength of 
700 Ib. per square inch was plenty strong 
enough to compete with clay products, for 
a concrete block grows stronger with age, 
From 27 to 28 blocks per sack of cement 
is possible and feasible, he said. 

Mr. Allen said the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation engineers are always ready to go into 
a plant and actually demonstrate how more 
blocks may be made per sack of cement, how 
to correctly proportion the aggregate, water, 
etc., for the most economical results. 

This led to a general discussion of the 
policy of recommending a 700-lb. block and 
many and diverse opinions were expressed, 
Apparently most of the “practical” block 
makers are afraid of making too poor a 
block. But as both Messrs. Dienhart and 
Allen tried to point out, there is no risk of 
deterioration of the product if its manu- 
facture is sctenttfically controlled. 


Would Have Jail Prisoners Make 
Cement Blocks 

HE Grand Rapids (Mich.), Herald says 

that the county commissioners want the 
jail prisoners in Grand Rapids employed in 
making concrete blocks. It is proposed the 
commissioners buy an old barn and educate 
a deputy sheriff to supervise the activities 
of the prisoners in block making. 
count goes on to say: 

“The committee’s objective is to find em- 
ployment for the prisoners, believing a 
number of repeaters, disliking a jail life 
more strenuous than that of being confined 
to a cell block, would hie to other communi- 
ties and that the others could be turned to 
work which would place some revenue in 
the county treasury.” 


The ac- 





New Cement Block Plant in 
Toledo, Ohio 
MODERN cement block plant for the 
Cement Products and Supply Co., is 
now under construction in West Toledo, 
Ohio, to replace the factory recently de- 
stroyed by fire. G. R. Huntley, manager of 
the company, states that the new plant will 
have a capacity of 1800 blocks per day, and 
will be equipped with rebuilt and new ma- 
chinery to manufacture cement block, rein- 
forced concrete tile, cement lawn furniture 
and vases. 
All sizes of reinforced concrete tile, from 
12 in. to 54 in., will be made. This prod- 
uct is now being used to replace cast iron 


‘pipe in culverts—Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 


Tufa for Concrete Aggregate 
Eee a volcanic rock weighing only 80 

lb. to the cubic foot, is being quarried 
near Phoenix, Ariz. It makes a light weight 
concrete of sufficient strength for structural 
purposes. 
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Seattle Requires 1600-Pound 
Concrete in Building Units 
HE building ordinance recently adopted 
by the city of Seattle, Wash., is un- 

usual in that it provides that concrete 
blocks must have a compressive strength 
of 1600 lb. per square inch. However, the 
code permits the use of concrete blocks 
in bearing walls up to four stories in 
height. The section of the ordinance re- 
ferred to reads: 

“All walls shall be constructed of tile 
having web and shell thicknesses of not 
less than 1% in. In such tile the ratio 
of open areas to gross tile areas shall not 
exceed 40%. All such walls shall be laid 
with full motar beds. The compression 
strength of hollow concrete tile shall not 
be less than 1600 lb. per square inch of net 
cross sectional area. 

“The working stress in concrete tile 
shall not exceed 90 lb. per square inch of 
net cross sectional area where cement or 
lime and cement mortar are used. Only 
those webs which are regularly superim- 
posed upon each other shall be consid- 
ered as carrying load. No concrete tile 
shall be used that is not plainly marked 
with the registered mark of the manufac- 
turer thereof. 

“The mark of each manufacturer shall 
be registered with the Superintendent of 
Buildings, and it shall be unlawful to 
manufacture, sell or use any concrete tile 
that is not properly marked or that is 
marked with the mark of a manufacturer 
other than the one who made the tile. 
Whenever the Superintendent of Build- 
ings has reason to believe that any tile 
will not attain an ultimate crushing 
strength of 1600 Ib. per square inch he 
shall prevent the use thereof until the 
same has been tested. A series of 10 tile 
selected by the Superintendent of Build- 
ings shall then be tested for compression, 
and if any show a strength of less than 
1600 Ib. per square inch the shipment shall 
be rejected, or an additional series of 10 
tests shall be made. Should the second 
series show all tiles satisfactory, the ship- 
ment may be used, but should any fall be- 
low the required strength the shipment 
shall be rejected. 

“The cost of all tests required as above 
shall be borne by the manufacturer.” 


Montreal Would Forbid Cinder 
Concrete Blocks 
¥ reply to oft-repeated demands from 

Alderman J. N. Drummond, Rosemount, 
Montreal, Que., the city executive announced 
that they would have a new by-law ready 
im some ten days’ time, which will control 
effectively the manufacture, sale and use of 
cement blocks. 

Alderman Drummond states: “That the 
Practice has become too common of using 
cinders in the make-up of these blocks, which 
are used in walls of houses. The cinder block 
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is highly combustible, weak, and not of suffi- 
cient quality to be used in any building.” He 
even would cite “examples to prove that in 
many cases fires have been traced to their 
use. It is decided to enforce strict super- 
vision over this item of construction and 
forbid the use of cinders or ashes in the 
blocks.” 


Cast Stone Company Will 
Enlarge Plant 

N expansion of the present plant to 

take care of the greatly increased busi- 
ness established during the past year 15 
planned by the Schenectady Cast Stone Co. 
A total of 3500 blocks a day is now being 
turned out. 

Directors elected at a meeting recently 
are: L. Rodman Nichols, W. A. Stearns, 
Thomas Keigher, Frank Stein, James Morey, 
Herbert Russ, Charles Sullivan, Dr. Maus 
Stearns and J. N. Van Kamerik. Tellers 
are William O. Carter and John V. Jeffers. 

The following officers were elected: L. 
Rodman Nichols, president; W. A. Stearns, 
vice president; Dr. Maus Stearns, treasur- 
er and John N. Van Kamerik, secretary.— 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette. 


The (British) Concrete Year 
Book 

HE Concrete Year Book, 1925, edited 

by Oscar Faber and H. L. Childe, the 
latter the editor of Concrete Publications 
(London), is a book of 400 pages of which 
130 are given to concrete and the remainder 
to a directory of engineers, contractors and 
manufacturers and dealers. This is the 
third issue of the series. A great deal of 
the material is taken from American 
sources and properly credited, something that 
one does not always note in foreign publi- 
cations. Much attention is given to concrete 
design and there are some excellent tables 
and illustrations in this section. 

Prof. Abrams’ method of designing con- 
crete mixes is not mentioned in the text 
but a note says that it was printed in 
the 1924 edition. The theory of concrete 
making given as standard is the voids 
theory. However the effect of using excess 
water is explained and there is a table which 
shows how much water may be used with 
different mixes from 1-4-8 to 1-1-2, a rough 
way of getting at the matter. The slump 
test is described and illustrated, and the 
proper slump to use with different sorts of 
work is given. 

In reviewing the progress of the year 
stress is laid upon the introduction of the 
new quick hardening portland cement and 
a comparison is made with high alumina 
cements. The latter is now being made in 
Great Britain, where it is not protected by 
patents, but it is expensive as the bauxite 
has to be imported. The book is published 
by Concrete Publications, Ltd. 29 Dart- 
mouth St., Westminister, London, S. W. L., 
and the price is 2s 6d. 
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American Concrete Institute 
Program 
‘[T American Concrete Institute will 
hold its annual meeting at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago, February 24 to 27. 

The greater part of the program will 
be devoted to the design and placing of 
concrete, but there will be many papers 
presented which will be of especial inter- 
est to aggregate producers and others in- 
terested in the rock products industries. 
Cement products will receive a great dea! 
of attention at this meeting. There will 
be a committee report and discussion upon 
the following points in connection with 
cement products manufacture: 

1. The economic range of mixes fc: 
light building tile; 

2. Effect of method of mixing on the 
strength and density of concrete in light 
building tile; 

3. Effect of retempering on the strength 
and density of light building tile; 

4. The effect of various curing condi- 
tions on the strength of building block. 

Several series of tests have been made 
to learn these things and the session will 
really be a school to teach how to gain a 
real commercial advantage in making units 
at a lower cost by knowing what mixes 
and methods to use with available ma- 
terials. 

A paper that will especially interest 
aggregate producers is “Proportioning Con- 
crete Materials with Special Reference to 
Highway Construction,” by G. W. Hutchin- 
son, who did so much research work on 
aggregates for highway construction when 
he was assistant state highway engineer 
of North Carolina. 


Government May Build Oil 
Shale Plant in Colorado 


N appropriation of $90,000 for con- 

struction of an oil shale reduction 
plant on the naval reserve in the Grand 
Valley district is expected to be approved 
by congress. 

A committee of government experts 
visited the section recently and surveyed the 
territory preparatory to selecting a site for 
the proposed plant. The members of the 
surveying party indicated that there was lit- 
tle doubt that the bill would be passed. 

While the appropriation will only cover 
initial construction on the plant, it is thought 
that additional funds will be forthcoming 
as needed.—Albuquerque (N. M.) Tribune. 


Making Artificial Magnesite 


HE waste liquors of the German potash 

industry contain large quantities of mag- 
nesium and their disposal has long presented 
a problem. Recent experiments show there 
is a possibility of precipitating the mag- 
nesium as a chloride, treating this to obtain 
magnesia and sintering with iron oxide to 
produce an artificial magnesite. 


Re TES 
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(Pulverized) 
i i i hippin oint Alton, Ill. — Analysis, 98% CaCOs; 
Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping p na I ea taal - 
‘ Asheville, N. C.— Analysis, 57% 
Crushed Limestone CaCOs, 39% MgCO3; 50% thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 273 

= — , Screenings, : Branchton, Penn.—100% thru 20 

City or shipping point % inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 45% 

EASTERN: down and less and less _and less and less and larger thru 200 mesh. (Less 50 cents com- 
oS ESS. i Go ee are eee 1.30 per net ton all sizes x EMISSION “10 CERIOLO) « ececcccsscssiciccasicccncrecs 5.00 
Chaumont, No Yocesssscsssccccccccccons- ee ne 1.75 1.50 1.50 0 Cie tik caeivets, sith 
—- Pennsylvania ie. pe ye a eo eo oe — sox Os, “g rd pulverized...... 2.25 
Northern New jersey eee oe 1.60 os ae Pe cng o © clue te Ls 
Walford Peon jal wee piste Pe4) 1.35 1.50 7 ee 1.60 stone, bags, 4.00; bulk... 2.50 
Watertown N. Y ae - POO conse 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 Colton, Calif.—Analysis, 95% CaCOs, 

Sie: Men Wek... gs 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 3% MgCO:—all thru 20 mesh—bulk 4.00 
ee ee ee _ ate. Ont., an feairaa, 53.80% 

ENTRAL aCQOs, 43.31% MgCOs; 35% thru 

. =< 1.75 es ACNE ee 100 mesh, 50% thru 50 mesh, 100% 

Alto, TE ence -onsonsovsveeecsoeee = wee Ween , thru 10 mesh; bags, 4.75; bulk 3 
Bloomville, Middlepoint. Dun- ; 2 4/95 OUMK........ 00 

kirk, Bellevue, Waterville, No. Hillsville, Penn. —Analysis, 94% 

Baltimore, Holland, Kenton, a oo hg Hy gig thru 100 

New Paris, Ohio: Monroe, mes sacks, | __eeeeaee 3.50 

Mich.; Huntington, weeannd Jamesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89.25% 

— ~~ = — Las tas — ee CaCOs; 5.259% “MgCOs; pulverized, - 

ufialo, TPE. cncccnsnsenccenctevsesescoes be —s evvccccecacccccece ° - e ° . 

RN ON ils cnca ras iaceasbesiaiiiecens .80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 . 
a 5 oe Valmeyer, Ii! 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.10 gong ig ae thru 100 mesh, ‘ 
ieanen 1M tes Lee: ie 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.25 Rs ears UNNEE sininincsciceniscisenstercticintein 2.70 
GE 75 1.00 1.00 .90 90 .90 Linville Falls, N. C.—Analysis, 57% 
Greencastle, Ind. sss... 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.05 95 95 CaCOs, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
I annon /, Sates 89 1.00 1.00 .90 90 90 mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 2.75 
Sea Te en 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.05 1.05 1.15 Marblehead, Ohio — Analysis, 83.54% 

Northern New Jersey............... 50) 2c 1.80 1.60 1.40 oeeeseeeeeeseeeene CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs; 60% thru 
St. Vincent de Paul, P. Q....... 90 1.25@1.45 -, ja i 4 sesesseeseeseese a os oe png mesh; 100% 
en te OC ie: Vane i (teeter a re - P : | eens thru mes 0 paper enti. 
a eee. 90 90 .90 30 90 5.10; bulk 3.60 
Wisconsin Points OMT S50 caddie 1.10 eo +o —e Merion, Va. — Analyele. 90% CaCOs, 
Youngstown, Ohi0 -.........-.-ecccccc-  cnceecceenes ones _ wee ‘ . ie MsCOs; 42. 5%, thee 100 mesh, 

t 80 2 th , 

SOUTHERN: 2'8% thru 40, 3.2% thru 20 and 
Alderson, W. V2...............:...:.. _ .60 1.60 1.60 1.50 po or 75% thru 40 mesh; pulver- 
Bridgeport and Chico, Texas.. 1.00 1.25@1.35 1.25 1.25 ized, per ton 2.00 
Cartersville, Ga. ..........---. Sica 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.35 Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 

2 _—. bis = nee — = m... MgCOs; 90% thru 100 re 4.00 
t. Springs, a.. . : __ te Se ee ountville, a.—Analysis 76.60 
Gray sville, isa. iunceneeawuabnnens SSO aschinnikaees .85@1.10 .85@1.00 qudetessdebbuseees CaCOs, 25: 83% MgCOs; 50% thru 
100 mesh, 100% thru 20 mesh— 
WESTERN: 125-lb. hemp eS Seaton 5.00 
Atchison, Kans 50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.601@ 1.28 leu, then 100 woke, 43% thru 200 
; i a ao SD: awiacetecs : 2. oA ” = y % 
— on ee & —* Neb. as 1.45 e~ Laere ales 20 meee. Re 50 cents commission 4 
cape Girardeau, Mo. ..............- SS woe 2 .25 | ene 2 ae 5.0 
Ranens City, Mo.......:..<..:.-..... 1.00 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing oower 
95.3%; 100% thru 10, 60% thru 
tad Rad thru 100 2.10@ 2.25 
0% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
Crushed Trap Rock thru 100; bags, 5.00; bulk............. “ 3.50 
Screenings 700e thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
ree : : , : 
¥% inch % inch Yinch 1% inch 2% —_ |B owen ag mg chasinsia $.50 
- City 4 gong point a and a and i and re and ay and larger a hoo 100 — paper ‘is 
“eae -6( 7 ; 2 UD) .siveoeeeosteseaae gs, ; cloth, 5.25 ulk.......... 25 
Duluth, : 1.00 ver st es rae 1.30 bao ag Me Y.—Analysis, 96-99% ‘ 
Dwight, 1.75 . 75 LD sesseseereennees- aCOs; bags, 4.00; bulk.................... 2.5 
N TS, eee 1.10 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.50 ies, mle anes 
even ~ pero ee an ‘85 1.75 1.75 1.25 1.25 eS ee ee 2 Bae 
Eastern New York.....-.cccccsssss00 75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 ce Sua Ake ee, ce 3.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania : 1.10 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.50 50 pape 8S, %./9; Cloth, 9.29; bu 4s 
Minneapolis, Minn. .................... 4.25 pee R reo te = —— ne ee pSatileedcaiaes _ 
Northern N FOtSCY =<... 1.6 Be. 2.01 é BOO xh deaesses ° ° 
Oakland and EI Cerrito, Calif. 175 175 1:75 se -seeene Agricultural Limestone 
EOS ee ol 50@ .75 1.80@1.90 1.60@1.80 1.35@1.55 1.35@1.55 1. — 45 
SS Ce ee ee ae 2.00 2.10 2.20 1.80 are i rT (Crushed) 
TPR ROB rosin cccccissietecscsoun .60 1.50 BE 1.20 1.10 
iit Alderson, W. Va.— Analysis, 90% ; 
a" 50% er 100 ere en 1.50 
: ton, Ill.—An i A - 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone tate i 350 
S wer or Ind.—A ee ysi S 98%% 
creenings, , - M . % tl 10 
| a % inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch — s» 42% MgCOs; 90% thru 1.50 
; are é down and less and less and less and less and larger Bettendorf, lowa —97% CaCOs, 2% 

City or shipping point MgCO3; 50% thru 100 mesh; 50% 1.50 
Berlin, Utley and ER 8 I acs eet a Pee ee . 

Red Granite, Wis................... 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.50 Se “duane Blackwater, Mo.—77% CaCOs; 100% 
Columbia, S. C.—-Granite ........ 1.50b 2.00 2.00 i775 BERG? Soko cscs thru 8 mesh, 25% thru 100 mesh.... 1.00 
Eastern Penn.—Sandstone........ 1.30 1.70 1.65 1.45 1.45 1.30 Bridgeport and Chico, Texas—Analy- 

Eastern Penn.—Quartzite ........ 1.20 1.35 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 sis, 94% CaCQs, 2% MgCOs; 100% a 
Lithonia, Ga.—Granite ............. -75(c) 1.50 1.50 1.25 11S 7 rere renee ere ea CLS |: ISS tO ORRE reas 1.73 
Lohrville, CL Ee 1:65 2:65@1970 <2...<-. 1.45 | | erent Setar 50% thru 4 meSheccccccececcccccocecccscecceeeeoes 1.50 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite .... S00GS:50. hace 2.00 @2.25 2 00@2.25 scuchbneusesnsusee 1.25@2.00 Cape Girardeau, Mo. —Analysis, 93.5% 

Northern New Jersey (Basalt) 150 2.00 1.80 1.40 eo eee as CaCOsz, 3.5% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 $0 
Richmond, Calif. (Basalt)........ OS cise 1.50* 1.50* Dee eae oa TE | ELAM OS AT TIS 1. 





*Cubic yd. 71 in. and less. {Rip rap per ton; (b) dust out; (c) sand. (Continued on next page) 
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75 
May Agricultural Limestone te | , 
(Continued from preceding page) W O esale Prices of Sand and Gravel 
i 11.—50 th 100 mesh; ; , ; 
Chicago, J : 0% ru 80 Prices given are per ton, f. o. b. producing plant or nearest shipping point 
Columbia, i pape Ill.— 
Analysis, 90% aCOs; 90% thru 
HHATTTTTTIN de PRN sooo. oh crate a tet cise edebdcssoanaiaes 1.15 . i 
iw Cypress, 111.—50% thru 100 mesh........ 1.25 Washed Sand and Gravel 
90% thru 50 mesh; aos = : 
, th + I . oe thr F i ' 
: posh 20% thea 4 meahi 50% thet 15 City or shipping point «Fin Sand. and, © Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Graves | 
et, Spr, W “Va. oa 90% <a EASTERN: down and less and less andless andless and less 
Kansas "City, Mo.—50% thru 100 Ambridge & So. H’g’ts, Penn. 1.25 1.25 1.15 85 85 85 
mu | ensthh 1.25 Buffalo, Ni Y......n.--.----ccccnsecsceesem 1.10 B  apercans onan ape eo 85 emcees? serves 
Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCQs, Wannmgdale, Ne Je ass 83 4d 1.20 1.20 ae eee 
44% MgCOs; 99% through 10 Leeds Jct., Maine... nce... -50 | 2. epee nate 1.35 1.25 
mesh; 46% through 60 mesh............ 2.00 MMMM NCRg eM cy tees 75 75 75 75 75 
2.79 Screenings (% in. to dust)... 1.00 Montoursville, Penn. 7 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 90 
‘Marblehead, Ohio.—Analysis, 83.54% Northern New Jersey . ‘ .40@ .80 1.25 1.50 meer font 
CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru Pittsburgh, Penn., and vicinity 1.25 1.25 1.05 1.05 .85 .85 
100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% Shining Point, ER ae ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
5.00 thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh Washington, D. C.—Rewashed, . 
(meal) bulk ee ee 1.60 river 85 85 1.70 1.50 1.30 1.30 ' 
ye Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% Ca : 
2.25 44% MgCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh...... 1.85 CENTRAL: 
1.50 Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; Attica, Ind. sasacseecensscsoneosiasoosoosecs By aa 75 75 75 75 
Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and Columbus, Ohio ~..........00<-- 75  .75@1.00 .75@1.00 75@1.09 .75@1.00 75 ; 
2.50 Bluffton, Ind. —Analysis, 52% Le | a aaa By 75 “aa 75 75 
CaCOs, 44% MgCOs; meal, 100% Des Moines, Lowa..........-ccsss 3 50 .30 1.50 150 1.50 1.50 
4.00 | thru 4 mesh, 35% thru 100 mesh... .75@ 1.50 Eau Claire, Wis. 2 40 , errr 85 
oo | iin, tek haaieete: Sean Elkhart Lake, Wis.ecccsscscees0- 60 60 80 ~.80 80 80 
CACOs, 2.95% MgCOs; 30.8% Ft. Dodge, lowa................. Y  SEI 2/05 2/05 2/05 Bivins 
thru 100 mesh .38% thru 50 mesh... 1.45@ 1.60 Ft. Worth, Texas 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Moline, 111—97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs Grand Rapids, Mich. .................. Fen ms AGO ee 90 .80 .80 
3.00 —50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru Hamilton, Ohio es ft ” pbananennnnens ee EN; YY * pnenene 
4 mesh 1.50 Hersey, Mich. -50 70 
Pixley, Mo.—Analysis, 96% CACOs; Indianapolis, Ind. .........ssscseo0 .60 LY” FEES 90 .75@1.00 .75@1.00 
3.50 50% thru 50 mesh 1.25 Janesville, Wis. .65@ .75 yr” | tons 
50% thru 100 mesh: 90% thru 50 Mason 2 ef | eae p 55 45@ .55 1.35@1.45 1.45@1. 55 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.45 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% Mankato, Minn. 40 i. Reese 1 Bs. Semenemiansee 
2.50 thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh...... 1.65 MUWAGEC, WIR. ccc icccdecnare esc nie 1.01 1.21 1.21 1.21 1.21 
. River Rouge, Mich —Analysis, 54% Minneapolis, Minn.* oa 35 35 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
2.70 CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk.............. .80@ 1.40 Northern New Jersey ASQ 50 -49@ SO mvc 1.25 1.25 
of Stone City, Iowa. ony Be 98% Le | See 75 a3 75 .75 75 75 
CaCO; 50% thru 50 mesh.................. 75 St. Louis, Mo., f. 0. b. cars...... 1.18 1.45 1.65§ 1.45 sana 1.451 
Waukesha, Wis.—Test, 107.38% bone Silverwood, Ind. utente eae By je 75 Py 75 aa aa 
2.75 dry, 100% thrw 10 mesh; bags, 2.85; Summit on ae 75 75 75 75 75 
BIS chase cco eee ene 2.10 6Retre Haute, Ind... 75 .60 .90 90 .90 85 
Wolcottville, Ind. pe 75 75 75 75 75 75 
agg Wis. .40 40 .65 65 65 .65 
: 7 eS ares .40 40 1.25 1.10 1.00 1.00 
" Pulverized Limestone for Yorkie, Sheridan,” Orewa, | 
| ee see Average .40@.60 ; 
Coal Operators Zanesville, Ohio anaes 70 60 wen 60 eee : 
Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk...... 3.00 SOUTHERN: | 
Waukesha, Wis.—Bulk 22..................c0000 3.50 > t 
a it si 7 Brookhaven, Miss., Roseland ' 
c- ol ate oh SO 1.75* 2.25 1.50 $99" eee | 
. ° 1arleston, W. V ae All sand 1. io f.o.b. cars. All gravel 1.50 f.o.b. ca | 
| Miscellaneous Sands Chehaw, Ala. 2a. [8 ances ib “190° 1901.98 | 
4.00 Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened Estill Sp’gs & Sewanee, Tenn. 1.00 90 1.00 Oe xtieccae = 85 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton. Knoxville, Tenn. ..............-....--. 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 ' 
Glass Sand: nag Ga. ee ae “a .50 = aS ee 55 OO oma i 
4 nee “eh es ee 2. 2 New Martinsville, a eee pees . ee jk eee .90 j 
5.00 Cedarvite and’ S. Vineland, : CSI sekwie, TO... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
emp bet WESTERN: 
“ Cisahtea. Mans: repre ee en ss Baldwin Park, Calif. SAGASE scoreless) mae A eS re 
5.00 6.00 to 7.00 per ton; bbl 2.50 _ Crushed rock «........... 90@1.10 60@ 90 .60@ 90 .60@ 90 .60@ .90 |... 
Columbus, Ohio on... .ccnccossccessvscceseccseoseeee 1.25@ 1.50 Kansas City, Mo............-.sceccssssee Kaw river sand .75 per ton f.o.b. plants 
210 a4 Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn Sh 1.50 Los Angeles, Calif. eIRNORRSIeeiRNGAeRin.  <sabenebbimenitene 40 | .50 .65 .60 .60 
2.10@ 2.25 Grays Summit and Klondike, Mo......... yr eee 1.10* SOF ee | Seen 1.50° 
. A 1 Calif.—Washed 5.00 San Diego, fe ae eee .50 50 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 
3.50 ee ee ee Seattle, Wash. (bunkers). 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50° 
Mapleton Depot, Pennt...........ccccscccecsceesese 2.00@ 2.25 — ’ = : ted “< : 
5.50 I, CIO cp ees 3.00 
: Genes. CON oe cm 2.50 
ee and mesh guar- ar 
7% SII. \ cuada cual ciktesidentnctunsiasbidieincnctlamninianeaiinis a 
4.25 ne 1:00 Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
2.30 Pacific, Mo. aucmcns eo sue 
oe POR IEG cece bp Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
R a Wy ey a ‘ City or shipping point 1/10 in. % in. YZ in. 1 in. 1% in. 2 in. 
3.25 pe inn. 1.50 down and less and less and less and less and less 
Ridgway, Penn. i aa i... eS 1.00 
J” | eee. * 3.25 Brookhaven, Miss., Rosel’d, La. Road gravel, rot gravel .60 a ton 
ne Round Top, Md.. 2.25 ae OOO nce. socaaencd scumenceene ba ee = 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.50 Des Moines, Iowa Washed, .50; unwashed, .40 (not screened) 
St. Louis, Mo.. me 2.00 Dudley, Ky. 1.15 1.10 Se re FS 
IAWEG: POUNE © 22 tae ols 1.50 East Hartford, Conn................... Sand, .65 per cu. yd 
po De ore ae 2.50 Elkhart Lake, Wis.............-...... pene 
1.50 Utica, Tl. ened 1.00@ 1.40 Gainesville, Texas WT cecterserediesens. Seoomecsynicieace oa eomuumnanate 55 
Zanesville, PO Say eee aT 2.50 Grand ee jE Ne ee soe cn name oe ee ean ee Gn nN scistninadeitaad) aioe 
50 ° PEREIIMNERNTIEY cctcicsccimasesiee qucmmosiias «pales» SaieieaanE © caaeennen 67 sie 
3.5 Phe aga Sands: Seavey, Wich. S38 
Cor h +: ’ Endiananolis, Ind... nccccccscscscceses Mixed gravel for concrete work, .65 
1.50 tng ox cars, net, .35; open-top 30 WEAN BON cic a hee cite, see Sache eS i eA eek a 55 
Alle amelie aia ge adeec cera NING Caines racececadenmcgeecinaaens |, peter nee EROS Mao ete re mae ene per TT eS ee 
any. . 7 t : di 276 Mankato, Weiit..............<0c...0.:... Pit run gravel, .50 
1.50 na fen ll alleen 278 pe | i eee .60 .60 Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S., 1.00 
S nd bi COATSE ....-----eeseeeeeererscneeeeteeeens 4°50 Montezuma, Ind. ce casscahccapcaeaelly igegtete gta aes, eens aE ee ae % .60 
1.00 ican rere "to piiaeaeages : St. Louis, Mo... salads Mine run gravel 1.55 per ton 
Cor, an amaico, ill.: 1.00 Shining Point, Penn. ......... Concrete sand, 1.10 ton 
M Mai sittsstenssenneseneesseressnstensseeecessserssesnesess "s Smithville, Texas ....................... 50 50 50 .50 .50 50 
175 et Homeric so@ 37g Summit Grove, Ind. .50 50 .50 50 50 50 
130 Bete FE nnceveeenevrnsesorteneaneentneeeoos 1.50@ 1.75 Waukesha, Wis. -60 60 60 60 .60 60 
‘ Beach City. Olno; wvsecenseccenseseeneeesnsessaneessses 2.00 Winona, Minn. 60 60 60 60 .60 .60 
‘ Fine core, washed and screened... 1.50 Zanesville, Ohio a = A ames coeae = 
1. Furnace bottom; steel molding (fine , 
(Continued on next page) *Cubic yd.; (a) 34 in. and less; (b) river run 
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(Continued from preceding page) . (Continued) 
, jiciting a 1.25@ 2 

and coarse) washed and screened...... 2.00 core and_ traction 2.50 oofing san : 1.75 

Traction 1.75 Montoursville, Penn.: Sand Blast 3.50@ 4.50 
Cheshire, Mass.—Furnace lining, mold- Core 1.25@ 1.35 Stone sawing 1.25@ 2.25 

ing fine and coarse 5.00 PR OUIOEN toes cacrs ssesgeectasesceastenscabesesesisn 1.00 Traction ..... 1.28 

Sand blast .......... 5.00@ 8.00 Brass molding ..... 1.50 Brass molding 2.00@ 3.00 

Sione sawing 6.00 New Lexington, Ohio: San Francisco, Calif. : 

Columbus, Ohio: Molding fine 2.75 (Washed and dried)—Core, molding 

Core ' 30@ .50 Molding coarse 2.25 fine, roofing sand and brass molding.. 3.00@ 3.50 

Furnace lining, molding coarse........ 2.00@ 2.25 Ohlton, Ohio: J : San Francisco, Calif. (Direct from Pit) 

Molding fine 2.50@ 2.75 Core, furnace lining, molding fine Furnace lining, molding coarse, sand 

Sand blast 4.00@ 4.50 BHA CORTE; Bll BLOC... ccsccescsssscesecsesssse 2.00 blast 3.60 

Stone sawing 1.50 Roofing sand, sand blast, stone saw- Stone sawing, traction............ccccccccccsss 2.30 

Traction 50@ .75 ing traction, all green........................- 1.85 Sewanee, Tenn.: 

Brass molding 2.50@ 3.00 Add 50c a ton for green sand dried. Molding fine and coarse, roofing 
Dresden, Ohio: Oceanside, Calif. : sand, sand blast, stone sawing, trac- 

Core 1.25@ 1.50 Roofing sand (stucco)................-sssses 3.00@ 3.40 C1OM,. DERG: TONE ccsccdsescecestescevecekiess 1.25 

Molding fine 1.50@ 1.75 Ottawa, IIl.: Tamms, IIl.: 

Molding coarse 1.50 Crude silica sand... 1.00@ 1.25 Ground silica per ton in carloads......20.00@31.00 

Traction 1.25 SORE; TUT RCE TERN cn ncecccscacesccsescesesseece 1.25 Thayers, Penn.: 

Brass molding 1.75 Roofing sand, brass molding................ 1.25@ 2.50 Core 2.00 
Dunbar, Penn.: Sand blast, stone sawing...................... 4.00 Molding fine and coarse...................... 1.25 

Traction (damp) 2.00 Traction 1.00 Traction 2.25 
Eau Claire, Wis.: Pacific, Mo.: = Utica, Ill: 

IEEE Eevee ec PRO en 3.00@ 3.25 Core, furnace lining 1.00@ 1.25 ee ee eS .60@ 1.40 
Elco, Ill: Molding fine -90@ 1.00 PERN EN a oa ach etatacanaes 1.00@ 1.40 

Ground silica per ton in carloads......20.00@31.00 Stone sawing 1.00@ 1.75 WMC CNN iis is Sensasasbeiese .60@ 1.40 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn: Molding coarse -85@ 1.00 Utica, Penn.: 

Molding fine and coarse, brass mold- Red Wing, Minn.: | : Core, molding fine, brass molding.... 2.00 

ing 1.25 Core, furnace lining, stone sawing.. 1.50 WAGIGIAD {CORIBE » w.cascsccccsciadsicieiscaccccecssce 1.75 

Roofing sand, sand blast, traction... 1.50 Molding fine and coarse, traction.... 1.25 Warwick, Ohio.: 

Franklin, Penn.: Sand blast 3.50 Core, molding coarse (green) 2.00; 

Core 2.00 Filter sand 3.75 (dry) 2.50; traction 2.50 

Molding coarse and fine..........-......... 1.75 Ridgway, Penn.: Zanesville, Ohio: 

Grays Summit, Mo.: Core ci . 2.00 Sand blast, core, traction.................. 2.00@ 3.00 
olding fine 1.75@ 2.00 Furnace lining, molding fine, mold- Furnace lining 2.25 
Joliet, Ill: ing coarse 1.25 Molding fine and coarse; brass mold- 

No. 2 molding sand; also loam for Traction 2.25 RNG eee OI ees > REE 8 w+ 2.00@ 2.25 

luting purposes and open-hearth Round Top, Md.: 

work 65@ .85 Core 1.60 Tale 
Klondike, Mo.: Traction, damp 1.75 ; ; 

Molding fine 1.75@ 2.00 eo at, a eer 2.25 Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lote 
Mapleton Depot, Penn.: St. Louis, Mo.: only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point. 

Molding fine, traction 2.00 Core ao 1.00@ 1.75 Baltimore, Md.: 

Massillon, Ohio: Furnace lining 1.50 Crude tale (mine ruin)...........-.cccccsssscss 3.00@ 4.00 

Molding fine, coarse, furnace lining Molding fine 1.50@ 2.50 Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags....... 10.00 

ubes 55.00 
Blanks (per Ib.) .08 
Crushed Slag Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 
: : : : ; . per gross 1,25 
City or shipping point % in. ¥ in. % in. 1% in. 2% in. 3 in. Chatsworth, Ga.: 

EAS1ERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger Crude Coe. ri) acsinicsssscscscsccciscccs 6.00 
Battalo, N.Y. ....... 2.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Ground (150-200 mesh) 200 lb. bags 10.00 
E. Canaan, Conn... 3.00 1.00 2.25 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.15 Pencils and steel workers crayons.... 1.50@ 2.50 
Eastern Penn. and Chester, Vt.: 

Northern N. J..... 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 Ground (20-70 mesh) ..............cccccscceeseee 7.00@ 8.00 
Reading, Pa. ....... 2.50 1.00 2.50* 1.25 Ground (150-200 mesh).......-..0sc:c0-0000 9.00 @10.50 
Western Penn. ...... 2.50 1.25 1.50 5.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 ; (Bags extra, returnable) 

CENTRAL: E. Granville, Rochester, Johnson, Wa- 

Ironton, Ohio ...... 2.05 AS: uae oe PAS oe ee, 1.45 1.45 terbury, Vt.: 
MECN TIED ces epncnccevsinsenss 1.05 sesetecerenseneces 1.30 1.05 1.30 1.30 Ground tale (20-50 mesh) bags........ 7.00@10.00 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 i735 1.35 1:25 1.25 1.25 Ground tale (150-200 mesh) bags....10.00@25.00 

SOUTHERN: ; J . - Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 
TRO <n cren : 5 ee eee eee 155 1:55 1.55 1:55 per gross -75@ 2.00 
Ensley and Alabama Emeryville, N. Y.: 

Ce ae 2.05 80 1.25 31:35 90 .90 80 (Double air floated) including bags; 
Longdale, Goshen, 325 mesh (50 lb. paper, 100 & 200 

Glen Wilton, Ro- lb. burlap bags) 14.75 

anoke, Ruesens, Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

ee Seto ms 2.50 1.00 1:25 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.15 Ground (150-200 mesh) bags............ 18.00 

*Clean. Henry, Va.: 

Crude tale (mine run) per 2000-Ib. aes ‘ 

bd ° . ° ° ton 75@ 3.50 
Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) roGronsd GEOB00 mechs, bags 9:00@14.00 

oliet, . 
; ee Ground Lum Ground (200 mesh), bags.................. } 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, ime, Marshall, N. Gr alee ; yore 

EASTERN: hydrate hydrate ydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl. Crude 4.00@ 8.00 
see em a. SRO.  sicenicaianen eile. Stilo: anaes 2.20 Ground (20-50 mesh), bags extra...... 6.50@ 8.50 

uffalo, N, SID) cists, Secscss_ aaa cbs Ground . (150-200 mesh), bags......... . 8.00@12.00 
Lime Ridge, Pett. svvsssssesecsesece sssonenoncenenene seseneencnncennees_sanenennanennnenee_seessees_seeennes 5.00a ....... Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 

Williamsport, Penn, ..cccc. ccecccccecescooe So) Cees REO ccnsasecceegitics, Witiies  aasbcver G0 snow Ground tale (300-325 mesh), 200-Ib. 
York, Penn. 11.50 10.50 ISSO cscs occas 8.00 1.65i bags 13.50 

CENTRAL: 50-lb. bags 14.00 
Cold Springs, Omi. cece. ccceeseenseen 9.00 Oo ceccacien: 9.00 11.00. crossese esses 
Delaware, Ohi -...sssscsesose-oe- 12.50 10.00 2 aR rela ee 9.00 1.50 Rock Phosphate 
Gibsonburg, Ohio ................ 12.50 10.00 SOOO ec. iGO svcccss | Pri : 
muntineton, Ind. «0:2... 12.50 10.00 ON, “eee eee 9.00 rices given are per ton (2240-B.) fob. pre 
Luckey, Ohio (f)_......... 12.50 aie arvsiane ~~ seeneeee ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 
Marblehead, Ohio wcccncc. ceeeeeccen 10.60 so oa. a a Lump Rock 
Marion, Ohio 10.00 A OID 9.00 1.50j Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-72%.. 4.00@ 4.50 
Mitchell, Ind. 12.00 12.00 T2:00 FIDO cccmssce 10.00 1.70e Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%........ 5.00@ 5.50 
Tiffin, Ohio ...... ea eae ROIOD: actiocces (eres eee, ee 13% phosphoric acid, 95% thru 100 
White Rock, Ohio................ ees 9.00 11.00 9.00 ........ mesh 5.50@ 6.00 
Woodville, Ohio 02... 12.50t 9.00t OO  cinsceosane 9.00 10.50 8.00 1.60 75% hand mined 6.50 

SOUTHERN: 75% (free of fines for furnace use) 6.75 
Erin, Tenn. sotastearecaiaee,.~ ype Re ears Ol ie Ae Releases AR ane ee 7.80 1.25 75% max. 54% I and A... 6.50@ 7.00 
me Peeo, Texas... DSO) Pete) | eee leg ee, oe Weta 10.50 1.75 78% max. 414% I and A...ccceccssecceeee .00 
Graystone & Wilmay, Ala. 12.50 LE eee BIO8 oe ae 8.50 1.50 75/78 B.P.L. 6.50@ 8.50 

Of A a Ca 10.00 OO? fbn Oe ee 7.00g¢ 1.65h Tennessee—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, 

Knoxville, Tenn. .................. 20.00 Ll een 11.00. ........ 1.35 8.50 1.50 unground Tenn. brown rock, 72% 

Varnons, Ala. (f)........-..2000-- 11.00p UMN: etc! ands ees 9.00 .90 8.50q 1.50r min. B.P.L. 5.50 

Zuber and Ocala, Fia........... 14.00 12.00 WD cckindindy amnch: Sea 12.00 1.70 Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib. 7.00@ 8.00 
WESTERN: 

Kirtland, N. M. ” cee 18.00 Ground Rock 

San Francisco, Calif. .......... 22.00 22.00 15.00 died eee 14.50n 2.500 (2000 Ib.) 

SISTERS MOU Gee ee. us tein ba Ey ee nL, a meet 1600. Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%........... 7.00 

. Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-72%.. 4.00@ 5.00 

_ +50-Ib. paper bags; (a) run of kilns; (c) wooden, steel 1.70; (d) wood; (e) wood bbl., $2.20 drum Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. —B.P.L. 65% 

in steel; (f) dealers’ prices; (g) to 9.50; (h) to 1.75; (i) 200 Ib. bbl.; 2.65, 300 Ib. bbl; (j) wood, 95% thru_100 mesh .50@ 7.00 

oat eh es Hye gras —s lime, 2.50 common; (n) common lime; (0) high calcium; (p) to Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%........---- - 7.00@ 8.00 
00; o 8.50; (r) to 1.50. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ock Products 77 
Roofing Slate Philadelphia, Penn. —....... 23. 00 16.00 
The following prices are per square (1 ‘ ’ St. Louis, Mo rear ‘ 
17s cars quarries: ” (100 sq. ft.) for Pennsylvania Blue-Clay Roofing Slate, f. o. b. San Francisco, Calif. ............ bo ry 7 
4:30 Genuine Ban or, Seattle, Wash. (paper sacks)... 24.00 mnie 
2.25 ‘Bed Franklin® Genuine 
1.28 Sizes od, Fran Genuine Slatington B 
ig Bed i angor 
3.00 2éxi2, 24x14 ig Be — iB Ribbon Portland Cement 
10.80 10.00 8. - ° 
22x11 : 40 8.75 _ Prices per bag and 
si $0210, idxi0, 189, i8 12.60 10:30 870 378 in carcad forks Ss PT NY NO 
20x x x x12 ‘ ° , : 
- 16x10, 16x9, ’16x8, 16x12 en 11.00 8.70 8.75 eT wee: 
230 1ax8 11.10 11.00 8.10 - 2.35 
‘ pe — 11.10 10.50 8:10 os oston, Mass. .. 2.53 
x/ to Meo? 10.50 7.50 7:80 oe mg ee _ 2.48@2.88t 
i 24x12 ediums Mediums Mediums Mediums Cincinn i Ohio a 
125 | 22x11 $ 8.10 $8.10 $7.20 $5.75 “Cleveland, Ohio .. 2.47 
Other siz 8.40 8.40 7°50 5.75 eveland, Ohio 2°39 
7-_ si a - ote 8.70 8.70 7°30 375 poo —e aig thianiieaiaaeatidbalaiaidscaeds ? Sandabaaal 2.20 
. or less than ca sae ss ? UMDuUS, ODIO ..........-.ceeonerens soee 
al rload lots of 20 squares or under, 10% additional charge will be made. Daa bag een mens nae 524 310 
. ; ey Ss pemnnpt ; 
rr (Continued frem preceding page) Cc Dayton, Gre Big oe Sas 2.39 
: “ ever, CO]. oo nncncssccccssses 63% 2. 
oe Florida Phosphate oncrete Brick Detroit, Mich. wn -_ re 
Prlecs nloen pet 1608 I IE cc ssictnienniecnioniie Sakon 2. 
ie ] (Raw Land Pebble) est shipping pt oy brick, f.0.b. plant or near- or — cccceccssnesecsecneses: esceases 341 
- ansa PE te iccecnncinissutaa 
Per Ton Common Face Los hanes Cal. (less Sc dia) yh 1.97 
2.00 Appleton, Minn. ........... 22.00 25.00@35.0 Memohis. Te is 2.60 
1.75 ee. 3 B. mines, gross ton, Baltimore, Md. (Del. ac- ean Milwaukee Wis Pe os ee SP eas 2.60 
ee a ie oy te 228 5 cording: a quantity). 16.00@17.00 22.00@50.00 Minneapolis, Minn. 0 ce 2% 
2.50 72% min. B.P.L., Basis 72%........... 393 _ tex”) elit al 12.50 22.50@33.5 by eeincanandaeane 
75/74% B.P.L., Basis 75% ..-co..ccoe--0-- 3.75 nll __ > Rea 25.00 35:00075.00 New Orleans, La. ccccccccccccce cneeene a 
3.00 Friesland, Wis. ...........-- 22.00 . 32.00 New York, N v. <param ia acl Sib ei 2.25 2.68 
2.25 Milwaukee, Wis. cn 14.00 30.00@42.00 Peoria, ores oy 
a | Fluorspar Gr A RRR eke he ae OE 
j ortland, Ore. ................ . ’ }  eanenscancensecensesssesects @ 
ae and over calcium fiu- Prairie du Chien, Wis... 14.00 yet bop aaa bee ee 
1 lot At tek i tae ee os cx 20.00 30.00@90.00 San Francisco, Cal. ...... ay 261° 
‘y mines... 9. apl ty, 2 AE He oe hg ears “4 
eta Pusipar Sa and ove cactum fae 1 Salm, Ore = HSS SSUURSS Se Peal ais 243 
. i) over silica ; Ww — — 00 9O.0O@100.00 = Db- FE AUs, MAID,  ...002 0... nnnrnnnnennnene — sennenee . 
~~ cg Rage Bon 5 per ton ‘ae Watertown, N.Y eee — 35.00 Seattle, Wash. (10c bbl. dis.).. ........ 2.65 
10.00 ~~ foreign, 85% calcium fluor- » Wi. ......000- @is: ‘00 30.00 @ 42. 00 Toe (Ome 25.5 2.40 
55.00 ide, not over 5% silica, c.i.f. Phila- aiid tiilias i NOTE—. 
08 delphia, duty paid, per gross ton.. 18.00 S d I: r *5¢ ar — bP al bbl. for bags. 
a and-Lime Brick {Frises een including bags. 
* Prices given per 1000 brick f. 0 ee 
6.00 Special Agoregates nearest fre oa euliae Po BE ote ; toe f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags, 
10.00 Barton, Wis 
> 2.50 ; , 10.50 Per Bag Per Bbl. 
Pon oe get ton f. o. b. quarry or nearest aoceee Poon + Ser s Roan, ine AER Ee See 1.95 
> 8.00 P , r 0 oncrete, Oe ee ’ 
> 10.50 City or shipping point Terrasso Stucco chive Grand Rapids. Mich. (wholesale)........ 10.00 Dallas, Texas -- 
: Barton; Wisi, £.0.B. COPS <.ncccsccsicicesss. 10 30 fase Ny co Foe Se 2.08 
Chicago, Ill.—Stucco ee Cae ene ce Hudson, N._¢ 2.05 
chips, in sacks f.o.b. Milwaukee, Wis. 1.60 ee 2.05 
> 10.00 quarries Plant Ci 13.00 ONG, TOM cect. eee 2.05 
17 ity, Fla. 
> 25.00 Crown Point, N. Y 50 Portage, Wis - meg Leeds, ik SS geNoenacennetiEy 6 4%, 545 
v _N Y— ? * os . ¥ een . 
» 2.00 , Mica Spar 7.00@ 8.00 sano gs (delivered ) ..............000 19.75 Northampton, Penn. ........-.c-s0- --s-0-- 1.95 
Easton, Penn. — Light aa in, 2 aon 13.00 Steeltom, Mimn. ccc esses 2.00 
and dark granite.......... 20.00 *18.00 Sreaeuce N aes 12.50@14.00 Universal, Penn. .........--cssssesees sees: 1.95 
Haddam, Conn. — Fel- ' deeds 15.00@17.00 
14.75 WONG WO csc 12.00 12.00 
Harrisonburg, = i , . 
aes ae urg, Va.—Blk Gray Klinker Brick Cement Products 
__ herons 12.50 1asq St Paso, Toms i 
—_ ; i , | ee 13.00 Hawthorne tile, carload lots, f._o. b. plant. 
13.59 en hg bi —, siuihissaeleaaha 6.00@20.00 tcero, Til. Ft. Worth, Tex. 
» Mo.—Red ........0......--- : er s er sq. 
ae Milwaukee, Wis. pening Lime a gray ek caleesesierbabc fs 8.00. 
, Newark, N i-ieke . ‘ ' ec rench 9.50 9.00 
shag g Warehou i Green French ..........---------- 11.50 10.00 
@ 8.00 Ve cre 7.50 slic hei ge cities. Red Spanish nnn 12.00 9.00 
ooo p = yellow Ne ees 32.00 Atlanta, Ga. — Common a nnn = prs 
Poultney, Vt 2000, fb. 2 G19 Baltimore, Md. 24.28 17-88 Red Green Gray ‘Red Grees 
ei ranite, Wis. 755 «Bota, Mase. . 17.85 Red Green Gong Red Green 
13.50 Sieck Falls, as 7.50 750 Chentenedl “Ohi wesevssessesenseeseeeseee 20.00 15.00 Ridges qneeessensisessasccennenee ¢ 25 .35 .25 30 
ay tockton, Cal. — Sized . enon Mn A ccsascanecatibinniatan 16.80 14.30 Hips 20 30 => 14. «17 
. rock for roofing and 2 ee nnn 20.00 18.00 Ridge closers ........--..-- 05 .06 .06 .06 .06 
stucco dashes, CL lots .......... 12 D ‘ 20.00 eveveeee Hip terminals, 3 way..1.25 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.25 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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New Gasoline Locomotive With | boards in an accessible position for inspec-  atus can be instantly released from service, 


i+ Brak tion and testing. The brake operating cylin- if necessary, and the auxiliary hand brake 
Air Brakes % : ee as a 1 : 
der is located so that the piston packing can used exclusively. 


HE Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, easily be replaced when worn. The. air “This locomotive is equipped with spring- 
Penn., announces that it is manufactur- operating cylinder is inter-connected with draft rigging both front and rear. This 
ing a new type of gasoline locomotive which a separate brake lever in the cab, so that feature is provided for the purpose of ab- 
weighs 13 tons, and is of standard gage. brakes can be applied by hand in case cf — sorbing the shocks encountered in coupling 


to heavy standard gauge cars, thereby pro- 
tecting the running gear and motor and as- 
suring longer life for the locomotive. The 
cab is of Vulcan standard construction, made 
of steel and specially adapted to cold weath- 
er conditions. Cab has sliding doors at rear 
and left side and all windows are adjustable, 
affording comfort under all climatic condi- 
tions. A heater is also provided in the cab 
for use in cold weather. 

“The whole design and construction is 
typically Vulcan and steam locomotive prac- 
tice is followed wherever possible. Frames 
are of open hearth cast steel, and wheels 
have cast iron centers with steel tires. Lo- 
comotive is equipped with a 110-hp. six- 
cylinder, Climax engine and transmission is 
the Cotta constant-mesh type giving four 
speeds forward and four speeds reverse. 
The manufacturers’ ratings for tractive 
forces and speeds are as follows: 2 m.p.h,, 
7800 Ibs.; 3.56 m.p.h., 6500 Ibs.: 5.9 m.p.h., 
5100 Ib.; 10.5 m.p.h., 2800 Ib. 


“This same design is built in 15, 20 and 25 





New locomotive with air brakes as made for a big pulpwood company — 


Truck Body With Renewable 


The locomotive has several new features, air failure. Regulation air hose is provided 


but perhaps the most interesting is the both front and rear of locomotive for coup- Floor 

y ° ° . ° a ° ° TDC Cas oe 5% 9 a oe ee eee 
Westinghouse air brake equipment. This is ling to standard railroad cars, and the en- A TRUCK feature which will interes 
said to be the smallest locomotive ever tire brake arrangement meets with the re- those makers of rock products that 


equipped with regular air brakes of this sort. quirements of the I. C. C. Of particular maintain a truck delivery 
It was considered necessary, however, in interest is the fact that the airbrake appar- 


service 1s a new 


steel Mack truck body which has a renew- 


L t 


order to make the locomotive able to con- 
tend with heavy grades and the slippery 
track it would encounter in wet weather. 
The manufacturer say “that the equip- 
ment used is the Westinghouse Type A. 
M. M., consisting of air compressor, gear 
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driven from the engine shaft and provided 
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with governor and automatic unloader. 
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When pressure reaches a_ predetermined 
point the governor unseats the intake valves 


Per 





and when pressure drops the governor auto- 
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matically cuts in the valves. The operator's 
valve is type “M-24” with type “A” bracket 
and “C-6” feed valve. The equipment is 


” 


for both straight and automatic application, 
that is, for braking on both the locomotive 
and car wheels, and the valve used is so 
designed as to operate both with only one 
handle. Two main reservoirs of ample ca- 
pacity are provided and located on each side 
of the locomotive. Auxiliary reservoirs, 
triple valve and double check valve are con- 
veniently located underneath the running 





The truck body has renewable wooden bottom 
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able floor. It is made by the International 
Motor Co., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 

This truck body is the outgrowth of many 
experiments which were made in order to 
find a body that would resist the wear that 
came from trucking such abrasive substances 
as crushed stone and sand and gravel. Start- 
ing with %-in. plate, steel was tried up to 
sg-in, in thickness, and it was finally de- 
cided that nothing less than armor plate, in 
the way of steel would stand such a wear 
as the floor of a truck encountered in 
handling these materials. Finally a body 
was built which was an all. steel body 
inside of a heavy wooden body. The new 
body illustrated herewith retains all the ad- 
vantages of this construction, with the added 
advantage of a replaceable creosoted plank 
floor. 


New Plymouth 18-Ton Gasoline 
Locomotive 


HE Fate-Root-Heath Co. (Plymouth Lo- 

comotive Works), Plymouth, Ohio, an- 
nounces, as an addition to its present line 
of models and sizes, its new Model HL 18- 
ton locomotive, for which it reports an ur- 
gent demand developing, due to the growing 
popularity of gasoline-powered equipment. 
This model is offered for use in quarries 
and sand and gravel pits, switching of rail- 
road cars, and for handling large and heavy 
industrial and construction cars. It is fur- 
nished in all track gages from 235% to 
5614 in. 

“Tt is built on heavy lines and is substan- 
tial throughout, the foundation being an ex- 
ceedingly heavy frame with steel girder- 
beam and bar sides and cast-steel bumpers 
of liberal dimensions to withstand the se- 
vere strains and stresses thrown upon a loco- 
motive in the service for which it is in- 
tended. The wheels, all four of which are 
drivers, are 33 in. in diameter, with flange 
and tread suited to type of track used, either 
standard railroad or industrial. The axles 
are alloy steel, heat treated, and fitted with 
Hyatt heavy-duty roller bearings, with hard- 
ened sleeves to take the wear of the bear- 
ings, and the bearings enclosed in dust- 
proof journal boxings carrying bronze thrust 
plates to take care of the thrust of the 
axles. Various size shims, that space the 
journal boxes, afford an excellent and easy 
means of chain adjustment. Two well pro- 
portioned coil springs are provided with 
each journal boxing, effecting positive yet 
easy spring action and easy riding. 

“The power plant consists of a Climax 
R-6, 6-cylinder, vertical, L-head engine, with 
5¥%-in. bore and 7-in. stroke, of heavy-duty 
type with full force feed oiling system and 
built-in governor. This is provided with 
high-tension dual-ignition system, using both 
magneto and battery to insure positive serv- 
ice. Stromberg M-5 carburetor, with air 
cleaner, is used, that is especially designed 
ior this size engine and the sudden demand 
for its full power. A 12-volt back-geared 
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Starting motor and large storage battery 
afford a positive starting unit ready under 
all conditions. Modine sectional spirex core 
radiator, with 30-in. diameter fan, affords 
ample cooling for this large engine under 
the heaviest kind of work. 

“The clutch is a combination of Twin 
Disc and Plymouth design, the faces being 
very wide to insure positive contact when 
engaged and at the same time easy action 


Try 


ie 


79 


The Eagle Gravel Washer 


HE gravel washer and sticker manufac- 

tured by the Eagle Iron Works, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has a 24-in. tub with water 
inlets to the bottom, set on an angle so that 
the water flows toward the lower end. The 
gravel is fed into the lower end and con- 
veyed through the water by means of a 
chilled iron screw with replaceable flights, 
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New 18-ton locomotive adapted to heavy work on all track gages 


when being engaged. A valuable feature is 
provision through a drilled clutch shaft for 
lubricating, with Alemite gun, the pilot bear- 
ing in the flywheel. 

“The transmission is the Plymouth stand- 
ard sliding gear type, with 4 speeds, both 
forward and reverse, providing speeds of 
2%, 6, 12, and 24 miles per hour. This 
transmission embodies the Plymouth feature 
of the final driving shaft and gear being 
used in the gear case and in addition a double 
reduction between the clutch and regular 
driving gears. The gears are all high-grade 
alloy steel, cut and hardened, with faces 
from 2% to 5 in. wide and from 6% to 
281% in. in diameter, but are shifted with 
great ease. All shafting and bevel reversing 
gears are carried on high-grade ball bear- 
ings mounted in, and lubricated automatic- 
ally from the inside of, the gear case. This 
transmission is designed with the idea of 
eliminating the difficulties incident to the 
use of jaw clutches, and the gears are of 
such design as to insure exceedingly long life. 

“Hand brakes, of the handwheel and screw 
type, operating brakes on all four wheels 
are provided regularly for industrial service, 
while straight system air brakes are fur- 
nished when required, as are also Westing- 
house automatic air brakes for railroad serv- 
ice. The sanders are air operated, insuring 
a postive flow of sand through the large- 
sized flexible sand pipes. This type of sander 
is furnished, whether air brakes are supplied 
or not, in connection with an air whistle 
which is standard equipment. In addition to 
the whistle a bronze bell completes the sig- 


5 


naling equipment. 


so that any section may be replaced without 
taking out the screw. The action is such 
that the gravel is constantly agitated, thus 
causing all sticks, silt, coal, and shale to 
flow out over the outlet with the dirty water 
while the gravel is conveyed up the in- 
clined tub and out the upper end. 

A unique feature of the apparatus is the 
manner in which the thrust bearing is pro- 
tected. The thrust bearing is a Timken or 





New gravel washer 


Gillian combined radical and thrust bearing 
set back and entirely outside the tub. Be- 
tween the bearing and in the end of the tub 
is a packing gland. A flow of water is 
forced into the tub along the shaft thus, 
preventing sand or grit from encountering 
the packing in the gland and cutting the 
packing out. 

This washer is suitable for removing ref- 
use of any sort that is lighter than the 
gravel itself; mud balls and silt are entirely 
removed, it is stated. The equipment may 
be added to the equipment of any sand and 
gravel plant at a very slight expense, the 
manufacturer states. 
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The Bulking of Moist Sand 


HE fact that dry sand weighs more 

than the same sand in a moist condi- 
tion has long been known. In fact, it was 
investigated thirty years ago. But the 
effect of this “bulking” of moist sand, as 
it has come to be called, upon the design 
of concrete mixtures was not realized 
until such design became the subject of 
serious scientific study. 

To nullify this effect of bulking on con- 
crete-mix three methods have 
come into use of late. The first is to buy 
sand by and to 
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POTOMAC RIVER CONCRETE SAND 


PER CENT 
INCREASE 
INVOLUME 
32 
24 
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Above—Bulking on various sands. Below—Effect of 
moisture on bulking on three different sands 


stead of volumes 
mixture. 


in making the concrete 
The second is to buy sand by 
volume but to use a correction factor for 
bulking. The third is the inundation 
method in which the sand is thoroughly 
saturated with water before being added 
to the mixer, as it has been found that 
thoroughly saturated sand has a constant 
volume for the same weight. 

Of these methods the inundation method 
would seem to be the 
it gives another required correction— 
that which is necessary to keep the water- 
cement ratio constant. With the other 
methods, weighing and correcting by the 
use of a factor, the same thing may be 
done by determining the moisture content 
of the damp sand, but moisture samples 
are uncertain things and damp sand rap- 
idly loses its moisture, as it is handled in 
transportation and mixing. 

Iowa, Florida, and perhaps some other 
states, avoid the effect of bulking on con- 
crete for highways by buying and mixing 


most accurate .S 


ALLEGHENEY RIVER CONCRETE SAND = =POTOMAC La le 
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PER CENT OF MOISTURE BY WEIGHT 
(BASED ON WEIGHT OF MOIST SAND) 


sand by weight. 
some instances, 
correction. 

It is quite evident that bulking affects 
the concrete mix in two ways: first, it 
decreases the yield in yards of concrete 
in place for the yards of material mixed, 
and second, it affects the strength of the 
concrete. The United States Bureau of 
Public Roads recently made a number of 
tests to show how much and in what way 
the concrete was affected. These are ex- 
plained in an article by Arthur A. Levi- 


New Jersey, at least in 
has used a factor for 
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effect on the strength and yield of con. 
crete.” 

After describing the method of making 
the tests, several conclusions are drawn, 
The most important of these are: 

“The decrease in yield due to using the 
nominal volume of damp sand without a 
correction for bulking is 7% for a 1:2:4 
mix and 814% for a 1:2:3 mix. 

“The decrease in yield due to using 
damp sand without a bulking correction 
and omitting the smaller sizes of coarse 
aggregate is 12%. 

“For a 1:2:4 mix, the mixes made with 
dry sand averaged 14% stronger than those 
made with the same volumes of damp sand. 
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son, in the magazine, Public Roads, trom 
which the illustrations accompanying this 
were taken. Concerning these effects Mr. 
Levison says: 

“It is well known that nearly 
laboratory tests, investigations 
search on concrete have been 
mixtures with dry sand, while in practice 
on construction a dry sand is 
available. Assuming that a 1:2:4 mix is 
under consideration, the laboratory bases 
its findings on the true mix with dry ma- 
terials, whereas on the job it is quite prob- 
able that the mix approximates more 
nearly 1:1.16:4. As a result of this the 
field concrete will have a richer mortar 
than intended, but there may be a defi- 
ciency of mortar which will affect both 
the workability and density of the con- 
crete.’ If the workability is impaired, the 
tendency is to use more mixing water and 
thus the greater richness of the mortar 
may be offset. It follows, therefore, that 
a deficiency of mortar may have a direct 
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Chart showing the result of tests to determine effect of 
bulking on yield and strength of concrete 


For a 1:2:3 mix, the mixes made with dry 
sand averaged 3% weaker than those made 
with the same volumes of damp sand. 

“With a 1:2 the cylinders made 
with dry sand and well-graded coarse ag- 
gregate averaged 17% stronger than those 
made with damp sand and poorly graded 
coarse aggregate. With a 1:2:3 mix, this 
difference in strength was 12% in the same 
direction.” 


:-4 mix, 


The same experiments included tests on 
concrete made with damp and dry sand, 
omitting the coarser sizes of aggregate, 
and from these tests it is concluded that: 

“The decrease in yield due to the omis- 
sion of coarse aggregate between one- 
fourth and three-fourths inches in size 's 
from 3 to 4%. 

“The omission of the smaller sizes of 
coarse aggregate resulted in a decrease 12 
strength of from 12 to 14%.” 

One of the charts reproduced here gives 
the result of the tests in detail. 
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Allis-Chalmers equipment used in many of the leading 
plants of the country includes heavy machinery for many 
varied engineering and power purposes, prime movers of 
all types among which are some of the largest units ever 
built, complete crushing and cement plants for large 
dams and irrigation projects, electrical apparatus and 
many complete lines of industrial 
machinery. 


Allis-Chalmers New 
Style “‘N” Gyratory 
Crusher 


By reason of this experience the 
Allis-Chalmers Organization is able 
to propose and furnish equipment 
best suited to meet the particular 
requirements of its customers. With 
complete equipment built by one 
organization, under a single super- 
vision, the many details, complica- 
tions and delays incident to divided 
responsibility are avoided. 


————— — 


Let us figure on your 
requirements 
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Incorporations 
Cote de Neiges Artificial Stone Co., M 
Que., has been gistere 
Marion Cement Peace Co., _ or Ohio 
Hector S. Young and G. K. Kobarger 


Pole 


National Cement Block and Supply Co., 
F 


Ohio: $30,000. Claud I ellsbaum and Merle T. 
Tohnson. 

Western Sand and Gravel Co., Portland, Ore.; 
$25,000. C. J. Young, Andrew Koerner and Henry 
F. Cabell. 

James Stone Co., Richland, Texas; capital stock 
$100,000. Incorporators W. S. James, C. R 
Wharton and Brady Cole 


A. S. W. Concrete and Construction Co., 565 


Fifth avenue, New York S. Siegel, S. M. Witt- 
ner and L. J. Merrell 

Olean Cement Products Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
$15,000. C. and S. and J. De Matt Attorney, 
J. C. Cooper, Schenectady. 

Concrete Interlocking Tile Corp.; $100,000. 
Wilmington, Delaware, incorporatior (Colonia! 
Charter Co. 

Consolidated Gravel Co., Dallas, Texas, $150,- 
000. P. H. Smith, M. I Whitney and Allen 
Wright, incorporators. 

Clayton-Kaestner Sand and Gravel Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis., $100,000. Bruno E. Kaestner, Roy 
B. Clayton and Rose M. Domke. 

Paul Cherigorli and Dominick Piombo have 
engaged in business at 8 Avery street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., as California Concrete Co. 

Cambridge Cement Stone Co., 156 Lincoln 
street, Brighton, Mass., plans alterations and 
additions to plant. Esimated cost $40,000. 

Donovan Supply Co., 217 Smith street, Perth 
Amboy, N. manutacturing cement blocks, arti- 


ficial stone, building materials, etc.; $125,000. 


Consolidated Gravel Co., Dallas, Tex., capital, 
$150,000, incorporated by P. H. Smith, 3629 
Princeton street; M. L. Whitney, Allen Wight. 

Lone Star Granite Co. has been incorporated 
wi ith a capital stock of $60,000, in Llano, Texas, 
by Kellus Carter, Geo. D. Ramsey and A. C. 
Cheim. 

Norfolk Sand and Gravel Corp., Norfolk, W. 
Va. Robert Lacy, Baltimore, Md., president; Wil- 
liam L. Parker, Norfolk, secretary, and F. P. 
Garrett. 

Bellevue Sand and Gravel Co., has been in- 


corporated in Clinton, is with ac apital stock of 


$65,000, by George H. Schneider and George A. 
Schneider. 

Southern Rock Asphalt Co. has been incor- 
porated in Oklahoma City, Okla., with a capital 
of $100,000, by J. J. Harden, R. D. Farmer and 
Wm. Fleming, Jr. 

Tampa _ Asbestos Co. has been incorporated in 
Tampa, Fla., with a capital of $5,000, with J. F. 
Senour, president, 6621 Crane street, and J. W 
Barber, Jr., secretary. ; 


Blackhawk Gravel and Sand Co., Rockford, rit... 
$15,000. Incorporators, M. R. Hooge, J. D. 
Hooge, I. W. Huyett Correspondent, Charles 
B. Joyce, 347 West State Street, Rockford. 

_ St. Louis Duntile Co., has been incorporated 
in St. Louis, wr with a capital stock of 
$15,000, by F. C. Schoenthaler, H. Frauenfelder, 
aa C. F. Sanford, "337 Ridge street, to manufac- 


ture Duntile and concrete products. 
West End Concrete Block Manufacturing Co., 


Pittsburgh, Penn.; —. $25,000. Manufactur- 
ing and selling building materials. Incorpora 
tors: J. 2 Bernett, Wilkinsburg; Raffaelo Cor 
vino, Christ Best, Pittsburgh. 

Plymouth Rock and Sand Co., Inc., has been 
chartered in El Monte, Calif.. with a capital 
stock of $60,000, by Wilford’ M. Taylor, E! 
Monte; Paul D. Green, John W. Loy, G. I 
Booth and J. C. Booth of Los Angeles. 

Fremont Sand and Gravel Co., Fremont, Neb.. 


organized by A. A. Nehrbas, 


Arthur Baldwin and 


Clarence King with a capital stock of $30,000. 
The company will deal in sand and gravel taken 
from pits on the Stecher farm west of Fremont, 
which it has purchased. 

Superior Flake Graphite Co., 76 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, Ill. Capital, $75,000; manufactur- 


ing and deal in graphite and products thereof. In- 


corporators: Carney, Marvin B. Joyce and 
William S. Joyce. Correspondent: Ryan, Condon 
and Livingstone, 1600 First National Bank build- 
ing. 


Sand and Gravel 


Cement 





Northeast Missouri Sand and Gravel Co., is to 
move its plant from Silex to Saut River, Mo., ac 
cording to a local paper. 

Wolf River Sand Co.. Memphis Tenn., has 
amended its charter so as to change the name 
to Wolf River Sand and Gravel Co. 

Steve Luczkowski, William Lemanski and 
Frank Golat of South Bend, Ind., have formed 
a partnership to deal in sand and gravel. 

Neary and Co., Seattle, Wash., have changed th 
name to West Side Sand and Gravel Co., and in- 
creased the capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Hess & Co... Redwood City, Calif., have been 
granted a permit by the city council to construct 
gravel and sand bunkers in Franklin street, that 
city. 

Covina Land and Water Co., Covina, Calif., re- 
cently transferred to the Los Angeles Rock and 
Gravel Co. the title to 373 acres of land lying west 
of Baldwin Park. 


Marion (Ind.) Sand and Gravel Co., John Wei- 
gel, president, is building a new screening and 
washing plant. Sand is taken from the bed of the 


river near Marion. 

Arkansas River sand producers in Oklahoma 
will be interested in a bill which has been in- 
troduced in the Oklahoma legislature which ap- 
propriates to pay royalties illegally collected by 
the state on sand taken from the river bed. 


National Rock and Gravel Co., has been ab- 


sorbed by the National Rock Products Co., Inc., 
a new $150,000 corporation controlled by the 
same interests and having the same officers and 
directors. The plant, located at Aoscoe, Calif., 
has been enlarged, new and modern equipment 
installed and production increased to 900 tons 
daily. 





Quarries 





Mid-West Crushed Stone Co. 
Murnane superintendent of the 
castle, Ind. 


has appointed John 
quarry at Green- 


Abilene, Kan., is another city that has gone into 
the rock crushing business. It has installed a 
crusher and is crushing old curbstones and paving 


to be sold in the spring. 


George R. Steinhauser, 6925 Michigan street, 
St. Louis, Mo., purchased 50,000 acres of land 
near Coleman, Fla., and will put in equipment 
for a rock quarry. 

Alfred Paul, Paulsboro, Ariz., has purchased the 


Parsons quarry at El] Frieda. He has moved the 
entire equipment to his lime quarry at Paulsboro, 
where he is preparing to enlarge operations. 


C. and J. Lamp of Ocala, Fla., have under con- 
struction a rock crushing plant at Camp, Fila., 
to have daily capacity of 1000 tons, and will be 


operated by electricity. James T. Rawls is gen- 
eral superintendent. 

R. Hamilton, who founded and for many years 
operated the Hagersville Crushed Stone Co., Ha- 
gersville, Ont., recently disposed of his interests. 
Mr. Hamilton designed, assembled and operated 
the plant. He and Mrs. Hamilton have started 
on a five months’ trip through North America. 

Basalt Rock Co. of Napa, Calif., reports having 


secured a contract from the largest retail rock 
dealer in San Francisco for delivery of 80,000 tons 
of crushed rock. The order covers more th an one- 
half the output of the Basalt quarries-and is re- 
newable for a total period of five vears based on 
the market price at the time of delivery. 


National Mortar and Supply Co.'s quarry fore- 
man, John Fehlhaber, was caught in a bin cf 
crushed stone and sand and held for seven hours. 


The contents of the bin were frozen so that they 
would not run to the outlet and Fehlhaber stepped 
on the mass to loosen it. He was rescued by 
cutting through an 18-in. wall, which formed the 
side of the bin and allowing the stone to flow 
out through the hole. If the chute at the bot 
tom had been opened the mass would have buried 
him. 


Boyne City (Mich.) 
in Norwood township, 
in Charlevoix county, 


Cement Co. has purchased 
tronting on Lake Michigan, 
1700 acres of Genewtene’ de 


posit from L J. Nash of Manitowoc, Wis. ; 
loading dock will be built in Norwood eventually, 
but temporarily he company will get its stone 
from Rogers C ity. 


Petoskey Portland Cement Co. 
poration, the Petoskey ” 
annual meetings voted to 
rectors. The directors 
J. B. John of Newaygo as president. The Petos. 
cement plant wi ill be doubled in capacity this 
according to local papers. 

Peralta Cement Co. of San Francisco, Cali it, has 
filed applic ation with the United States engineer's 
office in that city seeking authorization of dredge 
materials from the southern arm of San Francisco 
bay on the eastern edge of the channel, about three 
miles northeast of San Mateo point. It is pre. 
posed to dredge approximately 4,000,000 cu. yd 
of material from an area of 2900 ft. 

Monolith Portland Cement Co. of Monolith, 
Calif. (offices in Bartlett building, Los Angeles), 
manufacturing Monolith plastic fn gg port- 


and its allied cor. 
[Transportation Co., at the 
retain all the old di 
re-elected officers, with 


key 
year, 


land cement, reports a gr atifying increase in busi- 
ness during the last year. At a meeting “a the 
company directors, January 2, the cones ar semi- 


annual dividend of 4% on preferred and a dividend 


of 8% on common stock was authorized to be 
paid during January. 

Signal Mountain Cement Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has accepted the resignation of Clarence 


S. Steward 
Steward has 


as vice-president and manager. Mr 

been actively engaged from the 
start of the company in building up the busi- 
ness and now that all the stock has been sold 
and the company is in a very substantial condi- 
tion he feels that he can give his time to many 
other business interests. He will retain his 
terest in the cement company. 





Lime 





Pacific Concrete Cutting Co., 

Calif., is prospecting its lime 
Three Rivers, Calif. 

Lime muck escaping 
was stored swept down 
Saltville, Va., causing several deaths and _ injuries 
The lime was refuse from an alkali works. 

Bruns Hydrate Lime Co., Woodville, 
begin the construction of its new 
as the weather will permit. The site is 
of a mile east of Woodville. Chas. 
is president of the company. 

Holmes Lime and Cement Co, San Francisco, 
Calif., recently completed the erection of a $25,000 
mortar plant at De Haro and Division streets. The 
plant is now in operation. It is four stories in 
height and of frame construction. 

Santa Cruz Lime Co. has filed 
the extension of the corporate 
county clerk at Santa Cruz, 
has been in existence since 
the capital stock fixed by the articles of incorpora 
tion was $500,000. It was voted, at a recent 
meeting of the company in San Francisco, to ex: 
tend the corporation rights another 50 years. Of 
the capital stock, 362 shares at $1000 a share 1s 
held by the Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co 0 
San Francisco and 69 shares by Bertha Coope 
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Cement Products 





: ees aa 
A. B. Howe is building a cement monument and 


products plant is Kennewick, Wash. 
C. H. Bliss, Fla., 


Pensacola, manufacturer 


concrete blocks, is building a branc th factory 
Milton, Fla. 

Hanibal Planta is building a cement products 
plant at San Antonio, Texas. The Nels- Stone 
process will be used. 

J. J. Merritt Co., Sacramento, Calif., is erecting 

: T : ont 
a concrete products plant in North Sacramento 
It will manufacture drain tile, septic tanks, 


gation and sewer pipes. 
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Cost—first or last? 


Hew do you tigure the cost of well and the 


increased first cost 


a crane or shovel—on what comes back many times in the —_— 
you must pay when you buy it increased capacity and length of 7, 
or on what it will cost over a_ service. gt, 
period of years? ae It is this greater capacity, this ANG 

First cost may tell the story jonger life—the all-round depend- z he 
of future upkeep. It is indica- ability that causes such old tim Let 
tive of the quality of materials or. 4. Ston & Welter, wha Le 
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buy. High first cost tells of ,"°*S (USS mae Bish aise Ae 

greater strength, better bearings, ‘MY three and \mericar Gyp 44> 
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On a new Northwest the 
operator sits on a comfort- 
able seat. All levers and 
engine controls are within 
easy reach and pedals push 
in and out like those of an 
automobile — through the 
“‘feather-touch”’ lever con- 
trol the engine shifts the 
clutches, increasing the ca- 
pacity and eliminating fa- 
tigue. 
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Pacific Terrazo Marble Co. has been admitted to 
membership in the Builders’ Exchange of San 
Francisco. The company will specialize in cement, 
mosaic and terrazo products. 

Pioneer Sand and Gravel Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has secured a license to manufacture Stone- 
Tile, a patented form of concrete block in Seattle 
and the surrounding district. 


Pine Bluffs Concrete Co. is a new concern for 
making cement products at Pine Bluffs, Ark. 
William Groves and J. E. Kramer of Pine Bluffs 
are at the head of the business. 


E. H. Higgins Building Material Co. is having 
machinery installed in Richmond, Calif., where the 
firm will engage in the manufacture of cement 
hollow blocks, cement brick and roofing tile. 


Salinas Valley Pipe Co. has leased a two-acre 
site near Soledad, Monterey county, California, on 
which will be established a plant for the manu- 
facture of concrete pipe and other cement products 

Granitite Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of 
stucco, flooring and table tops, announce the re- 
moval of offices and factory from 116 Utah street 
to 209 Utah street, San Francisco. Larger and 
more commodious quarters were necessary to meet 
increased business. 


Lansing (Mich.) Cast Stone Block Co. has 
elected the following as officers for the ensuing 
year: Edward B. Ramsey, president and general 
manager; M. Carier, vice-president; George 
Hagemeir, secretary and treasurer. These officers 
and Charles E. Toms, B. S. Gier, J. G. Reutter 
and Jay M. Smith comprise the board of directors. 





Silica Sand 


Pittsburgh White Sand Co., Mapleton, Penn., 
is reported to have succeeded to the property 
of the Speer White Sand Co., Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., and will remodel and operate the plant. 
W. C. Stevenson is manager. 








Personals 





R. B. Randall, former Western sales manager of 
the Blaw-Knox Co., has been appointed Western 
sales manager of the G. H. Williams Co., manu- 
facturers of the Williams buckets. 


Otto Wartenweiler, consulting engineer of Los 
——- has entered the firm of Smith-Emery Co. 
of Los Angeles, Calif., taking charge of physical 
testing and mechanical engineering. 


E. K. Smith, city engineer of Beloit, Wis., has 
resigned and after February 15 will be asso- 
ciated with the highway department of the Port- 
land Cement Association, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

E. B. Nichoii has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Crushing Stone Co., Inc., of 
Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Nicholi was formerly 
connectde with the Tradewater Portland Cement 
Co., Union Bridge, Md. 

Theodore Hanau, for many years in the New 
York sales office of the S. Flory Manufacturing 
Co., Bangor, Pa., has been transferred to the 
home office of his company in Bangor, Penn., 
where he will direct the sales of contracts, ma- 
rine, deck and material handling equipment. 


C. B. Starr has joined the Robert June Engi- 
neering Management Organization of 8835 Lin- 
wood avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Starr is 
a graduate of Cornell University and he was 
assistant mechanical engineer with the Duff Manu- 
facturing Co. of Pittsburgh, Penn., and later 
served as sales engineer with the Detroit office 
of the Wayne Tank and Pump Co. 


Charles D. Cullom of the Riverside Portland Ce- 
ment Co. has been elected president of the Build- 
ing Materials Dealers’ ‘Credit Association of Los 
Angeles for the year 1925. C H. Kuhnle of the 
Tropico Potteries, Inc., and C. H. Boggs of the 
Blue Diamond Co. were appointed directors, the 
former representing the clay products industry and 
the latter the rock, sand and gravel interests. 





Gypsum 





Standard Gypsum Co., San Francisco, Calif., is 
shipping a 26-ton crusher to San Marco Island, 
about 1000 miles out in the Pacific from San 
Francisco. The crusher was made by the Ehrsam 
Manufacturing Co., Enterprise, Kan. 





Feldspar 





Oxford Mining and Milling Co., Portland, Me., 
is erecting a 48x98 ft. feldspar grinding mill at 





Rock Products 


West Paris, Me., to cost with equipment approxi- 
mately $100,000. The process of grinding will be 
so automatic that only a small crew of workers 
will be necessary. 





Obituary 





Ralph C. Richards, one of the organizers and 
president of the National Safety Council, died at 
his home in Geneva, IIl., January 3. He was 69 
years old and for 54 years was claim agent of the 
be N. W. R. In this work he became 
acquainted with the importance of the human 
factor in accidents and this led to the establishment 
of safety organizations. From railroads the move- 
ment spread to factories and other industrial plants, 
and it is estimated that Mr. Richards’ work has 
saved thousands of lives. 





Manufacturers 





_ The company is organized as a close corpora- 
tion, all stock being held by the employes. 

C. O. Bartlett and Snow Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
announces that after January 5 the company will 
be located at 6200 Haward avenue. 


Blodgett Engineering and Tool Co. of Detroit 
have added Roy Gill to their sales organization. 
Mr. Gill is well known throughout the machine 
tool field in the United States and will work di- 
rectly out of the Blodgett factory as a special 
sales and service representative. 


The Scott Valve Manufacturing Co. of Detroit 
have appointed Chas. H. Tinker Co., 201 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass., as New England rep- 
resentatives for the Scott line of bronze and iron 
body valves. Russell F. Kleinman, Land Title 
building, Philadelphia, Penn, has also been ap- 
pointed sales representative for this company. 


Northwest Engineering Co., 28 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, builders of gasoline and elec- 
tric convertible cranes, shovels and draglines, 
announces two new arrangements with territorial 
agents. The distric about Minneapolis and St. 
Paul will be handled by Borchert-Ingersoll, Inc., 
2360 University avenue, St. Paul. he territory 
in and about Davenport, Ia., will be handled by 
Girke-Robinson, Kahl building, Davenport, Ia. 

The officers of the new corporation are: John 
A. Sauerman, president and treasurer; D. D. 
Guilfoil, vice-president ; H. Tompkins, secre- 


tary. These officers, together with the follow- 
ing, are the directors: L. E. Dierks, W. R. 
Elden, H. A. Roe, B. T. Macy, Louis McLouth 


and Edw. T. Pares. Mr. Pares has been the 
firm’s attorney for a number of years. The other 
directors and officers are all old employes of the 
business and hold managerial positions. 


Sauerman Bros. Incorporates. The current 
Sauerman News announces the incorporation of 
Sauerman Bros. under the laws of Illinois. This 
firm manufactures the Sauerman cableway drag- 
line excavator, scraper buckets and hoists and 
does a large business not only in the United 
States but all over the world. The business was 
founded by John A. Sauerman in 1909 and con- 
ducted by him individually until 1911, when his 
brother, Henry Sauerman, joined him in a 
co-partnership to take charge of the engineering 
end of the business. The business was con- 
ducted as a co-partnership until the death of 
Henry B. Sauerman in 1919, when the business 
again was taken over by the surviving partner 
and conducted under the firm name of Sauer- 
man Bros. 





Trade Literature 





Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., 1315 
North Branch street, Chicago, has issued a new 
bulletin stressing the importance of buying a 
pulverizing machine on its record of perform- 
ance. 

Track Specialties Co., 29 Broadway, New York, 
has issued its 1925 catalog. This concern makes 
the Trasco line of devices which include about 
everything that is needed for steam or electric 
tracks. 

United American Metals Corp., 196 Diamond 
street, New York, has issued a booklet devoted 


to the babbitting of crusher bearings and the 
bearings of cement machinery. This firm makes 
the Syracuse babbitts alloyed by the Stanley 
Process. 


Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, Ill., manu- 
facturers of gasoline, storage battery, trolley, 
and combined trolley and storage battery loco- 
motives, has just issued a new bulletin, No. 
2512, covering the subject of seven-ton gear 
drive gasoline locomotives. 

L. P. Green, 53 W. Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago., has issued an excellent new catalog of 
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the Green power scraper. The catalog is Not 


only well illustrated with photographs of in. 
stallations but it contains some valuable line 
drawings which give a good idea of the many 
ways in which this excavating device may be 
used. 


Gilman Manufacturing Co., East Boston, Mass, 
has issued its Bulletin No. 101 on the mounted 
rock drills made by the company. These are 
hammer drills and made in several sizes from 
the light “Bantam,” which may be held in 
the hand or mounted on a bar, to the heavy 
drifter with pneumatic feed. The bulletin js 
well written and gives an excellent description 
of how the drill is made and operated. 


Building Trades Employers 
Against the Five Day 
Week 


UILDING trades employers from cities 

throughout the United States, meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on January 5, 1925, went on 
record as being opposed to the five-day week 
by the building trades in many localities. 

In practically every instance where the 
short week has been asked for the demand 
is accompanied with a request for an in- 
creased hourly wage, so that the mechanic 
might be able to earn in 40 hours what he 
formerly did in 44 hours. 

There is a serious shortage in most of 
the major trades at the present time and if 
the five-day week is universally adopted this 
will be still further increased by about 10 
per cent. 

Reports submitted at the conference of 
the National Association of Building Trades 
Employers indicate that in a number of 
cities some of the trades have already suc- 
ceeded in putting into operation the five- 
day week. This is true in the case of the 
painters in New York and Boston, while the 
plasterers in Philadelphia and Boston are 
only working 40 hours per week. 


Wage Rates Reach New High 
Point 


NATION-WIDE survey of wages just 

completed by the U. S. Department of 
Labor shows that the prevailing rates of pay 
throughout the United States for 1924 are 
the highest in history. The average hourly 
rate was 128% greater than 1913 and 154.2% 
greater than 1907 and 8.3% greater than 
1923. In arriving at these figures the de- 
partment compiled the union scale of wages 
of 894,340 members of organized trades in 
66 cities. The report shows that there has 
been a steady advance in hourly wage rates 
since 1907 and a steady decrease in working 
hours. 


Canadian Gypsum Shipments 


E peeage shipments of gypsum from Cana- 
dian deposits during 1923, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, amounted 
to 578,301 tons, valued at $2,243,100, as com- 
pared with 559,265 tons, worth $2,160,898, 
in the previous year. By provinces the 
shipments were: Nova Scotia, 341,705; New 
Brunswick, 104,740; Ontario, 99,958; Mani- 
toba, 31,575; British Columbia, 323.—New 
York Post. 














